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MEXICAN CIVIL WAR. 


J UST when English fervour for the enfranchisement of the 
Spanish American colonies was at its height, and when 
perhaps there was a general suspicion abroad that all the 
silver of Potosi and all the gold of Peru would be farmed by 
joint-stock companies of Englishmen, this country concluded 
a treaty with the new Republic of Mexico, which, among other 
immunities, stipulated that no English resident on Mexican 
territory should be compelled to contribute to a forced loan. 
It seems that we are now called upon by a number of our 
countrymen settled in Mexico to protect them against the 
exact hardship which the treaty was intended to ward off. 
They complain that the authorities at present in possession 
of the central seat of government have imposed on them a 
tax on capital which is not distinguishable from a forced 
loan, and'they insist that the English Foreign Office is bound 
in honour to help them in making an effectual resistance to 
payment... A more unfortunate obligation than this, if it 
really exists, it is impossible to imagine. Part, and (it 
strikes us) the strongest part, of the English residents’ case, 
actually lies in their allegation that the so-called Govern- 
ment of Mexico is no government at all, but merely the 
transient ascendancy of a faction which happens to have 
seized on the capital of the Republic. It seems to 
follow that Lord Matmessury is called upon to make up 
his mind which of the parties now fiercely fighting in 
Mexico is entitled to represent the nation. If his decision is 
in conformity with the argument of the persons aggrieved, 
the next step will apparently be to assist the “Constitu- 
“ tionalists” to repossess themselves of the city of Mexico, in 
order that, restored to power, they may refund the money 
which their opponents have exacted. The perplexity, in 
short, seems hopeless, and we trust it will show the folly of 
embodying a Pacirico policy in a solemn convention. An 
Englishman who settles in a country like a Spanish- American 
Republic ought to take the evil with the good. The large 
opportunities of sudden profit which attract him are nearly 
connected with the political uncertainties of which he is 
from time to time the victim. As regards fiscal exactions, 
especially, he ought (except perhaps in very extreme 
cases) to be left to take his chance. The result of helping 
him to resist them is simply that a country to whose 
finances he contributes nothing is compelled at vast expense 
to oversee and regulate the rate of his payments to a foreign 
exchequer. We find that the real excuse for the new 
Mexican impost is the fact, admitted by the American 
papers, that foreigners are in general much more lightly 
taxed than native Mexicans. 

The English complainants can have no object except saving 
their purses, but it is very doubtful whether the indignation 
assumed by the American denizens is sincere. The New 
York journals, with their usual cynicism, avow that the 
American Minister's demand for his passports is merely, to 
use their own language, a “dodge,” since it suits the 
American Cabinet to have a quarrel with Mexico, and the 
more incapable of settlement the quarrel is, the better it 
serves for political capital. We perceive, too, that the diffi- 
culty has brought us another eulogy on annexation from those 
English journalists who seem to love the scent of immorality 
which hangs about the foreign policy of the United States. 
It is a quarrel of races, we are told—the more desperate 
because the proximity of Americans deepens by comparison 
the contempt which Spaniards, Half-breeds, and Indians feel 
for each other. We have no belief in any such explanation, 
The best authorities assure us that the chronic civil war of 
the Spanish American communities arises from the reluctance 
of the several territorial fragments which compose them 
to submit to contro] from each other. Unhappily, these 
States are most of them so organized as to combine the weakest 
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form of executive Government with a population grouped 
round small centres at great distances from each other. It 
is not difference of race, but the geographical remoteness 
of the parts, which constitutes the difficulty. If, for example, 
the faction dominant in Mexico Proper obtains possession 
of power, the result is that Mexico governs Yucatan ; and to 
this, Yucatan, having little in common with the capital, and 
hardly connected with it by a practicable road, will never 
submit. So Yucatan revolts, and perhaps succeeds in ele- 
vating the party which it favours to power in Mexico itself, 
which will of course take its turn of rebellion in a month or 
two. The process has gone on year after year, and in one 
Republic after another, ever since the achievement of inde- 
pendence ; but there have been always two exceptions to the 
rule of disturbance. These are Chili and the Brazilian 
Empire. In the last, a monarchical government has always 
been able, though not without encountering fierce resistance, 
to enforce and establish its authority even in its distant pro- 
vinces. The peace of Chili has, on the other hand, arisen 
from its compactness. Placed on a thin slip of land between 
the mountains and the Pacific, it is well under the eye and 
hand of the government it has chosen. In fact, either a 
strong government or a limited territory is a sure antidote 
against the confusions of Spanish American politics. 

It should never be forgotten that the decay and destruc- 
tion of States are only metaphors. Societies of men do not 
really decay or perish except by the physical diminution or 
extinction of the men who compose them. There is no 
reason why Mexico should not at last get tired of civil war, 
or why, if she likes to continue fighting, she should be 
punished by such a calamity as the dominion of a foreign 
and hated race. The course of political change in the Re- 
publican States of South America, in Central America, and 
even in Mexico, tends steadily towards the resolution of la: 
communities into small ones ; and when this goes sufficiently 
far to give independence to societies compact enough to have 
common feelings as well as common interests, these apparently 
internecine conflicts are easily appeased. The same thing 
occurred on a large scale soon after the War of Liberation, 
when the absurdly large commonwealths which had been 
formed by the ambition of the enfranchised colonists fell 
one after another to pieces, and were split into the 
various States which cover the Southern continent. Even 
where the process of separation has not been carried far 
enough, lassitude not unfrequently produces a better state 
of things. Peru, which has been strangely indicated as the 
model of a peaceful commonwealth, has been far worse 
racked with civil war than Mexico, but it has got tired at 
length, and has taken to tolerably settled government. But 
even were confusion at its worst, we firmly believe it would 
be a less cruel visitation than union with the United States. 
What is the position of a Mexican population invested with 
the citizenship of the Great Republic we know from 
Mr. Otmstep’s book on Texas. The Mexican becomes a 
“ Greaser.” Insulted and oppressed, tricked and overreached, 
vituperated on all public occasions and sedulously ex- 
cluded from political power, his situation is so intolerable 
that he flies in despair across the Border to the very 
country which is represented as too bad for him to live in. 
And these Mexicans of Texas, now fast diminishing by emi- 
gration, belonged almost exclusively to the lower classes. 
Nothing which they have undergone can approach the suf- 
ferings which the dominion of the United States would 
inflict on the more opulent population of the capital and its 
environs. Mexico is a great, rich, and polished city. The 
Mexican, with his many faults, and partly, perhaps, in con- 
sequence of them, is apt to have the instincts of a gentle- 
man. . Of such men and such a city it is now seriously pro- 

to increase the happiness by subjecting them to the 
orde of political and omaiat adventurers who would . 
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follow on the heels of a conquering army of Americans. 
Does it ever strike our publie instructors that a sensitive, 
indolent, careless, and somewhat refined community would 
probably rather fight for ever and be robbed for ever than 
be bullied in peace by an immigrant mob of dollar-hunting, 
nigger-driving, spéech-delivering, Bible-quoting Yankees ? 


OXFORD MIDDLE CLASS EXAMINATIONS. 


HE result of the Oxford Middle Class Examinations 
seems to have spread consternation among the school- 
masters. It appears that no less than five-eighths of the 
whole number of candidates have been “plucked.” This 
severity speaks well for the integrity of the Examiners, but 
we are not surprised that it should scarcely justify itself to 
those who were the first to take advantage of a popular 
scheme. We apprehend it will always be found exceedingly 
difficult either to fix a satisfactory standard of attainment or 
to preserve the stability of the standard when it has been fixed. 
All is plain when the teachers of a University or a school 
examine their pupils in the subjects of a course of education 
which they have themselves prescribed and superintended. 
All is plain when the nominators to a particular office 
examine applicants to see whether they possess the know- 
ledge requisite for the performance of a definite duty. All 
is equally plain in a competitive examination, where you 
kave not to fix a standard, but only to select the best among 
the candidates. But all is by no means plain when you go 
forth to examine a vast number of perfect strangers with no 
definite object, but merely to ascertain generally whether 
they have had a good education. In this case it will 
be extremely difficult for the authorities by whom the ex- 
amination is instituted to satisfy themselves—much more the 
rejected candidates and their friends—that the rejections are 
rational and just. The difficulty will be increased when the 
number of candidates becomes (as it must if the scheme really 
succeed) so large that no set of papers can possibly be looked 
through by a single examiner, and when consequently the un- 
certainties arising from the variations of individual judgment 
are added to the uncertainty arising from the vagueness of the 
abstract standard supposed to exist in the minds of the authors 
of the scheme. Even at Oxford itself, where the knowledge 
the tutors have of their pupils, and the criticisms which, on 
the strength of that knowledge, they make on the decisions 
of the examiners, contribute materially to regulate and steady 
those decisions, it is notorious that the standard for “ pass- 
men” fluctuates considerably with different sets of examiners 
and from year to year. Every one who has attended Oxford 
Commemorations must have heard the undergraduates in the 
gallery cheer or hiss examiners distinguished for lenity or 
strictness. The injustice thus done, though limited in 
amount by the check we have mentioned, is a great evil, 
and we ought surely to pause before we launch the same 
evil without the check, and in an aggravated form, on the 
whole of English middle class education. 

Examination is an excellent instrument for particular edu- 
cational purposes; but, if applied as a universal nostrum, 
it will soon be universally discarded. It is an admirable 
auxiliary to a good educational system, but it can neither 
supply the place of a good educational system nor produce such 
asystem where it does not already exist. The authors of the 
present scheme imagine that they will improve the general 
character of commercial schools. Such, at least, was their 
original object, though they have now slid into something 
totally different, and are giving their A.A. degrees and cer- 
tificates to boys of a certain age, whether they have been at 

_ Glassical schools or commercial schools, or at no school at all. 
But we must beg leave to express great doubt as to the trust- 
worthiness of success in these examinations as a criterion of 
the general excellence of the successful school. To gain two or 
three A.A. degrees or certificates, and have them chronicled 
in the newspapers, will, no doubt, be an object to school- 
masters, because it will be an excellent puff, and energetic 
efforts to attain it will of course be made. But it seems to 
us that these efforts are less likely to assume the form of an 
increased general attention to all the boys in the school, than 
of a vigorous special cramming of two or three of the 
cleverest. of the number, rather to the neglect than to the 
advantage of the rest, We should not be at all surprised 
if, in this competition, schools generally good were beaten 
by the hothouse specimens of schools generally bad, 


or if all schools, good and bad, were to be beaten by the 
concentrated energies of private crammers. Cramming, 


crammers, and cram-books are the only certain fruits of this 
examination system. And most objectionable fruits they 
are. A cram-man is worthless enough, though the subjects 
in which men are crammed are so high that they can hardly 
be taken in and reproduced on paper without some kind of 
real intellectual power. But a cram-boy is simply made 
less healthy and more conceited by the balls of forced know- 
ledge which are rammed down his throat. You may see 
that a lad of fourteen or fifteen learns his lessons by question- 
ing him in class, and examining him, if you please, in the 
half-year’s work at the end of the half-year; but it is per- 
fectly absurd to attempt to put on him any final stamp, such 
as is given toa man at the University of standing for the 
B.A. degree. The critical years between fifteen and twenty- 
one must be allowed to pass before any judgment can be 
formed on the mind, which at an earlier period is not only 
educationally but physically immature. 

To obviate the special objections which have been made to 
the degree of A.A. as tending to depreciate that of B.A.—and 
which were considered fatal by Cambridge—the Oxford autho- 
rities, we believe, have'taken great pains on this occasion to 
explain that the A.A. is not a degree, but only atitle. They 
might as well spend their labour in teaching people that two 
shillings and sixpence are only two shillings and sixpence, and 
not half-a-crown. A literary title conferred by a University 
is, in common parlance and in common acceptance, a degree. 
It is said that the public will distinguish between the B.A. 
and the A.A. The public may be taught to distinguish be- 
tween them so far as to know that B.A. denotes the having 
passed the higher examination, and A.A. the lower. But 
will they practically give credit to the possessor of the B.A. 
degree for the three years of residence at the University and 
attendance on lectures which he must have gone through 
before he can present himself for examination, and which 
involve, or ought to involve, an amount of mental train- 
ing out of all proportion to the limited subjects which 
he brings up for his degree? If the reverse should prove 
the case, and the B.A. should practically get no credit 
for any superiority to the A.A. beyond the mere difference 
of the subjects of examination, people will probably cease 
to think it worth their while to give three or four years of 
very precious time, and 800/. or 1oool. for the distinction. 
The advocates of this scheme may rail at those who criticise 
it as pedants and exclusives, but they will not rail away the 
tendency of a businesslike world to refuse to give the same 
price for a depreciatedarticle. If they can show that, before 
putting their scheme in practice, they had fully considered 
the question, and satisfied themselves either that the institu- 
tion of the A.A. degree without residence for youths under 
eighteen would not depreciate the B.A. degree, or that this 
depreciation would not be injurious to the general interests 
of liberal education, we are content ; but we have seen no 
evidence of any such deliberation on their part. 

The truth is, we are sorry to say, the whole thing was got 
up in somewhat ambitious haste, and without any clear per- 
ception of the end in view, or of the means by which that 
end was to be attained. A rather crude project for the im- 
provement of commercial schools was metamorphosed, midway 
between conception and execution, into something entirely 
different and infinitely more extensive, without the pro- 
jectors being aware of the change. No calculation appears to 
have been made even of the numbers which the University 
would be ultimately called upon to examine, or of the amount 
of machinery and the number and salaries of the examiners 


-which this enormous undertaking would require. This great 


change in our academical and educational system was hurried 
over in a fortnight, without previous ventilation and discus- 
sion, Without the knowledge of the great mass of the non-re- 
sidents, without waiting for the opinion of Cambridge, with- 
out even consulting the other Universities. The great 
motive seemed to be a vague desire to “get hold of the 
middle classes.” But these ambitious attempts to “ get hold” 
of people are very seldom successful. The best way for the 
University of Oxford to get hold of the middle classes, and 
of all classes, is to do her special duty to the nation. That 
duty is to educate our educators, as well as our gentry, 
clergy, lawyers, and physicians. This, with the advancement 
of learning and science, forms a sphere sufficiently important 
and extensive. There is no need to encroach u the 
proper functions of the masters and ushers of schools, middle 
class or others, which may be mischievously intermeddled 
with, but cannot be properly discharged. nactes eB 
is a lesson which may be useful even to those by whom it is 
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NAPLES. 

» ome indignation which can only be expressed in words is 

painful, both in the contemplation of the wrong which 
provokes it and in the consciousness of inability to offer 
redress. Railing is the refuge of the weak ; and a wise man, 
in the presence of irresistible wrong to himself or to others, 
generally finds it desirable to suffer in silence. The caprices 
of Neapolitan tyranny are a constant outrage on the con- 
science of Europe; but laws, diplomatic proprieties, and 
complicated interests have hitherto secured the perfect impu- 
nity of the Royal criminal. The modern representatives of 
the Inquisition applaud persecution, even when it is not 
expressly directed against the enemies of the faith; and the 
so-called party of order is willing to endure a reign of terror 
so long as lawless injustice proceeds from a legitimate King. 
As it seems impossible to make use of foreign interfer- 
ence except for the purpose of destroying popular rights, 
King Ferrpinanp is probably secure against punishment 
for crimes which, if they had been perpetrated by revo- 
lutionary leaders, would have furnished all the sycophants 
of the Continent with new arguments in favour of 
despotism. It is a repulsive task to dwell upon un- 
avenged cruelty and oppression; but it is necessary that 
a free press should from time to time keep alive the 
barren protest of humanity. The sentence which has lately 
been passed on the Salerno prisoners is less unjust, and 
therefore less cruel, than the many previous acts of official 
vengeance which have assumed the form of judicial de- 
cisions ; but the circumstances attending the sentence and 
its partial mitigation have not unnaturally excited uni- 
versal disgust. The Court of Naples seems to have been 
cynically anxious to show that the judges of Salerno were 
agents of power, and not ministers of justice, while the 
advocates who had understood the obligations of their call- 
ing seriously and honestly are reminded, by imprisonment 
and by penal disabilities, that duty and honour are incom- 
patible with the principles of modern despotism. 

The odious peculiarities of the recent proceedings at 
Salerno are the more characteristic because irregularity and 
disregard of law were altogether gratuitous. After nine 
years spent in malignant prosecutions of vamped-up con- 
spiracies—while Porrio was still languishing in his dungeon, 
and while the hired false witnesses of the Government were 
ready to be let loose against any innocent victim—the 
affair of the Cagliari supplied an unexpected oppcr- 
tunity of proceeding with unimpeachable severity against 
enemies who had committed a direct violation of law. 
If Nicorera’s plot had succeeded, no treason would 
have been more willingly condoned; but the seizure of 
the Cagliari was piratical, the release of the Ponza prisoners 
was a proceeding of the worst example, and the attempt on the 
Neapolitan coast was a wild and desperate experiment. The 
worst Governments are as well entitled as the best to suppress 
private war and to punish rebellion ; and if the proper tribu- 
nals had, after due investigation, punished the avowed ring- 
leaders with death, no just exception could have been taken, 
even by those who might regret the failure of the enterprise. 
Nicorera himself from the first adopted the attitude of a 
defeated enemy in a conflict where no quarter is expected, 
and the facts of the case were so notorious that a short and 
simple process must have terminated in a lawful condemna- 
tion. Justice, however, in Naples, habitually intent on 
collateral objects, is incapable of following a straightforward 
course. It happened, for the satisfaction of the official pro- 
secutor, that the ranks of the accused included a number of 
prisoners who were wholly innocent, and who at the same 
time offered an opportunity of insulting two obnoxious 
‘Governments. The Sardinian crew and the English en- 
gineers of the Cagliari possessed for the Crown lawyers the 
attraction of an injustice which it was comparatively diffi- 
cult to perpetrate at the expense of the conspirators; and 
consequently, the ordinary tactics of Neapolitan trials were 
employed in a case which for once had not been fraudulently 
got up by police agents. 

When, after the lapse of many months, jurists and public 
writers had at last‘impressed on English official understand- 
ings one of the clearest inferences from international law, 
the compulsory release of the innoeent prisoners rendered it 
impossible to defer any longer the sentence against insurgents 
who had never denied their act. Within a few weeks from 
‘the surrender of the Cagliari, the judges at last received 
instructions to terminate an iniquitous process by a final 
and consistent irregularity. According to the letter of the 


law, the leader of the enterprise alone had become liable to 
capital punishment; but the Kine had determined to make 
a theatrical display of his merciful disposition, and accordingly 
the Court of Salerno was ordered to sentence seven of the 
prisoners to death, that their doom might be afterwards 
ostentatiously commuted. The childish absurdity which 
characterizes the effete despotism of Naples seems to have 
been conspicuously exhibited in all the subsequent transac- 
tions. The motives and intentions of the Government were 
industriously allowed to transpire, while at the same time 
they were invested with an air of conventional secresy. One 
of the advocates of the prisoners, who had gone to the capital 
on private business after an intimation that the punishment 
would be commuted, was reproved by the Minister for 
assuming the truth of a notorious fact, and was ordered, in 
conjunction with his colleagues, to solicit from the Kixe 
himself the pre-arranged act of clemency. It appears that 
the obedience of the professional defenders, although it pro- 
duced the effect which was intended, has not rescued them 
from the subsequent resentment of a cowardly and impla- 
cable Court. One of their number has been imprisoned on 
the pretext of the want of a passport, and another has been 
compelled to abandon his residence at Salerno, and conse- 
quently to lose all his means of subsistence. The judicial 
drama has been played out according to the programme ; 
and if it has failed of its intended effect, the fault lies not 
with Ministers or Judges, but with a contumacious opponent 
who declines to make his own ruin the occasion of an idy!. The 
President of the court attempted to negotiate with Nrcorrra, 
in the hope of obtaining some expression of gratitude for the 
Royal mercy, or at least a cry of “ Long live the Kiya,” 
on the part of his followers. In no other part of the world 
would a Government or a high judicial functionary have 
taken the opportunity to give a vanquished opponent so 
gratuitous a moral triumph. Nicorera, who, if he has been 
a rash conspirator, is at least a man of courage, took 
occasion to remind his judge that he had made himself 
the slave of the Government by passing an _ illegal 
sentence for the express purpose of procuring a commutation. 
For himself and his companions, he steadily refused to mark, 
by an expression of gratitude, his last appearance in the 
outer world on the eve of a life of perpetual captivity and 
torture. It is impossible not to respect the firmness of the 
defeated leader in an enterprise which was in itself unjusti- 
fiable because it was hopeless ; and it is satisfactory to find 
that, even under the eye of the ubiquitous police, the popu- 
lation of Salerno showed that the general sympathy accom- 
panied the prisoners to the place of their hopeless exile, Tt 
is impossible to predict with confidence the vengeance which 
has been so long delayed, nor can it be denied that the 
firmer establishment of despotism throughout the Continent 
offers many facilities for the continuance of tyranny at 
Naples. In the meanwhile, it becomes freemen from time to 
time to proclaim that, if they are prevented from under- 
taking the office of avengers, they are at least no accomplices 
in the iniquitous system of which they are unwilling wit- 
nesses. It may be left for some remote gencration to prove 
by historical research that Ferpinanp II., like Nero and 
Caticvta, has been the victim of revolutionary calumny. 


A DISGUSTED PATRIOT. 


HAT happened to Charley Bates after the establish- 
ment of Mr. Fagin was finally broken up by the 
unlooked-for misfortune and unmerited disgrace which befel 
that luckless “old gentleman,” we are not particularly 
informed in the authentic memoirs of Oliver Twist. It is 
not impossible, therefore, that he may, at a later period of his 
career, have represented a Liberal constituency, and shad 
occasion, after the close of a session, to give them his views 
on things in general and himself in particular, with that 
lively and pleasant audacity which was characteristic of the 
choice confederate of the “ Artful Dodger.” We think it not 
improbable that, under such circumstances, he might have in- 
formed his auditory, with a graceful assurance, that for 
reasons which he was not at liberty to disclose he had been 
about to take leave of the old shop before the premature 
catastrophe which befel its venerable conductor. He ; 
doubtless have added, that though perhaps the career 0 
aged patron could not on all points be defended, and though 
he might have taken Bill Sykes, and gentlemen of that 
character, rather too much into his confidence, yet, as he was 


advanced in years—and, indeed, as he himself expressed it, 
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was “an old, old man, my Lord”—it was, on the whole, 
rather a shame to hang him, especially when there were so 
many others who deserved it just as much. 

We have no authority to state definitively that Raten 
Bernat Osporne, Esq., M.P., is an alias which Charley Bates 
has assumed in his riper years. Nevertheless, the late Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty presents so close an imitation of the 
good-humoured audacity and unscrupulous geniality of that 
accomplished young gentleman, who found all the world so 
“jolly green,” that we cannot but think, if not actually 
one and the same, he must be either a near connexion, or at 
least a fellow-pupil in the same school. At any rate, 
whatever we may think of his principles or conduct, it is 
quite impossible to be angry with Mr. Osporne. If we 
don’t laugh with him quite so much as in former days, 
it is because the relaxing air of office has rather sodden his 
wit, and five years of silence on the Treasury bench have some- 
what blunted the point of his tongue. We don’t learna great 
deal from the Dover oration. Though the late Secretary to 
the Admiralty indulged in a great abundance of very moderate 
jokes, and in a tolerably long tirade against the principles 
and morality of the present Administration, in which there 
was a good deal more of truth than of novelty, not one word 
did he say in defence of himself or of that Government 
which (as he tells us) he had intended to quit, but which 
unfortunately anticipated his intention by getting itself 
turned out. Of the Conspiracy Bill, all that he think it 
necessary to say is, that “ the policy which dictated its in- 
“ troduction was a questionable one at best.” On this point, 
at all events, we are glad to have the somewhat tardy 
adhesion of the Member for Dover, whose opinion to this 
effect we do not remember to have seen before recorded. 
Mr. Osporne, it seems, was never a “parasite of Lord 
“ PALMERSTON in office,” and he promises “never to be his 
“ detractor in misfortune.” Perhaps, however, the noble 
Viscount, if he were allowed his choice, would prefer the 
expressive silence with which his independent admirer 
was wont to “ muse his praise” on the Treasury Bench to 
the graphic eloquence in which he has enlarged on his 
disasters and his years in the Royal Vale Assembly Rooms 
at Dover. Really this date obolum Belisario is a sort of 
appeal ad misericordiam which hardly bears to be performed 
through such a light comic deputy as Mr. Ossorne. 

For so cheering and rollicking a player as the Member for 
Dover, we confess we find his performance a little dull and 
melancholy. He is much dissatisfied with the present Par- 
liament, which was “elected on a false issue. As Mr. 
OsBorNE says “we all knew it,’ we should like to know 
exactly when he first found out that “the cry of PALMERSTON 
for ever” was a false issue. Perhaps it was just at the same 
moment when, “for reasons which it is not necessary to dis- 
“ close, he had just made up his mind not to have remained in 
“the Government.” He is still more dissatisfied with Lord 
Joun Russett for saving the present Government from 
drowning, but, “as Lord Joun Russet is a great man,” Mr. 
OsBorNE very wisely and logically declines to “inquire into 
“his motive.” But most of all he is dissatisfied with the 
state of the Liberal Party, which he finds to be in a “ con- 
“ dition of decomposition.” For though Mr. Oszorng, as 
weare relieved to learn, still has “faith in liberal principles,” 
he is disposed “to despise Liberal men”—a tendency which 
we the more regret because it shows a falling off in that noble 
quality of self-confidence with which he was reputed to be 
so highly endowed. 

We cannot undertake to follow the late Secretary to the 
Admiralty through his long and laboured attack upon the 
humiliating and truckling policy of Lord Dersy’s Govern- 
amient. We cannot find that he has treated so trite and 
obvious a commonplace with enough of novelty to excuse 
the saying over again a thing which has been so often said 
before. We do not very much dissent from Mr. OsBorne’s 
estimate of the contemptible situation in which the pre- 
sent Ministers have placed themselves with reference to 
nearly all the measures which they have originated or ac- 
cepted during the past session. But since the days of 
JUVENAL, it has always been thought that there are some 
things which some men ought not to be permitted to say; 
and perhaps Lord CnetmsForD might justly ask why he is 
-_— accused of revolutionary schemes by the CaTiLine of 

icalism. Mr. Osporne is very much shocked at the 
immorality and inconsistency of the present Administration. 
He is horrified that they have not given effect in office to 
the principles which they professed in opposition. He is 
very anxious to know what is the meaning of “phat word 


“in four syllables—Conservative.” For so young a be- 
ginner, Mr. Osporye is in too great a hurry. He should 
not pass to words of four syllables till he has mastered 
those of three. The Member for Dover has been some 
five years in office, and we should like to hear his defini- 
tion of the word “ Liberal,” with illustrations derived from 
his official experience. He complains of the condition of 
the Liberal party, and the loss of confidence in Liberal 
men ; and before he takes upon him to lecture the Con- 
servative party, let him inquire into the cause of that 
“ decomposition ” in his own which he pretends to deplore. 
While he accuses the Derbyites of pursuing a policy not 
consistent with their professions, he might do well to 
recollect that he has for many years been a contented and 
submissive member of a Government which professed a 
policy which it did not pursue. It is easy enough to fabri- 
cate epigrams about “change without progress, and conces- 
“sion without grace ;’ but we should like to kuow whose 
fault it is that “progress” is to be looked for only from 
those who are its avowed opponents, and that the Liberal 
party has ceased to expect any “ grace” except from the Con- 
servative leaders? Why but because the men who usurped 
the conduct of the Liberal cause have given their followers 
delusion instead of progress, and insolence in the stead 
of grace? Yet it was to this Government that the fer- 
vent reformer, Mr. Osporne, lent the effective support 
of his silence. To be sure, he was always going to leave 
the late Administration—only he didn’t. As he does not 
think fit to disclose the reason, we do not presume to dive 
into the secrets of the Admiralty. Sir C. Woop certainly 
seems to have possessed an amiable facility for getting 
rid of his subordinates, if it be true that Mr. OsBorNE was 
oreparing to follow the example of Sir R. Peex and Mr. 
HINN, 

It might not be amiss for Mr. Osporne to reflect, in the 
leisure which his present position permits him, on the causes 
of that “ decomposition” which he so justly laments. He is 
probably as yet unaware how much the conduct of himself 
and others in a similar situation has contributed to the result 
at which he professes so much surprise. It is because the 
public have had the opportunity of testing, in the persons 
of such politicians as Mr. Osporng, the practical hollowness 
of liberal professions, that the name of Liberalism is now in 
general discredit. When people see men who, in opposition, 
are the loudest in their promises, take office and patiently 
acquiesce for years in a policy which directly reverses all 
the principles they have proclaimed, the inference is but 
too natural that it is very immaterial in whose hands 
the conduct of affairs is placed, since either party will do 
nothing that it can help, but anything that it must. 
Mr. OszorneE is very indignant at the Liberalism of the 
Tories, but what has he to say to the Toryism of the 
Government of which he was so recently a member? Each 
side has departed so completely from its own principles that, 
like two vessels in a calm, they have forged together by the 
attraction of a reciprocal inconsistency. The Toryism of 
Lord Dersy is just as genuine as the Liberalism of Lord 
PatmeErsTOoN, and the country troubles itself very little about 
either. That the Whig rump of Greys, Woops, Smirus, and 
LaBoucuErEs should be willing to abandon all the distinctive 
principles of the party to which they professedly belong, at 
the bidding of the chief to whom, for the time, they owe 
official existence, is not surprising. But that a man like Mr. 
OssornE should have thought it worth while to barter all 
his reputation and influence for a miserable mess of Admiralty 
pottage is truly marvellous. There have been times when 
Mr. Osporne in opposition did not coo so like a suck- 
ing do¥e as he does in his Dover oration. Everybody 
remembers the eloquent denunciations of the Horse Guards 
which proceeded from the Secretary of the Admiralty when 
the AperpEEN Administration was tottering to its fall. No 
one has forgotten who were the principal movers in the 
celebrated round-robin which was concerted when the 
terror-stricken officials were inspired with a disinterested 
horror of Lord Joun RusseEtt’s conduct at Vienna. But so 
long as the Administration of Lord Patmerston seemed 
secure, on the strength of a safe majority obtained on a 
“false issue,” then—in spite of Conspiracy Bills which he 
did not oppose, and appointments which he could not 
defend—Mr. OspornE, who is “no parasite of Lord Pat- 
“ wERSTON,” had not a word to say in defence of the princi- 
ples at whose betrayal he was assisting, nor did a murmur 
escape him at the perpetual miscarriage of the policy of 
which he had proclaimed himself the champion, And now 
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he professes to be astonished that the country regards with 
contempt all his liberal professions, and smiles with scorn at 
his philippics against Conservative inconsistency and official 
immorality. 


THE MISSIONARY DEPUTATION TO THE BOARD OF 
_ CONTROL. 

f ape Royal Government of India has commenced its 
reign in a truly Oriental fashion. It has had to com- 
mit murder on the cry which generated it. The urgent 
necessities of self-preservation have forced it, after all that 
has been said and done, to be as much ashamed of its 
Christianity as ever was the old East India Company, and 
perhaps a little more so. Lord Sranzey, in receiving the 
other day a large deputation from the Missionary Societies, 
had to discard the newest of the many metaphors which 
have embarrassed the Indian religious question. Many 
public men, and among others Lord Dersy, had attempted 
to drown, in a figure of speech, a clamour which consisted 
chiefly of a trope. When asked whether they were going 
to be “ashamed of their Christianity” in India, they re- 
plied that they intended to be strictly “ neutral.” But this 
really would not do. There are certain forms of “ neutrality” 
which would go even beyond the aspirations of Mr. Kiy- 
and Lord SuHarrespury. Exeter Hall itself has 
nothing more to desire than such a neutrality, let us say, as 
that of the United States in the event of a civil war between 
Spain and Cuba. So Lord Srantey had to explain that, in 
some senses of the word, the Government of India could not 
afford to be so much as neutral. He enunciated what 
every reasonable man must feel to be the true principle—or 
at all events, a principle which, whether it be true or not, is 
the only one permitted to this country by its own domestic 
institutions. The Government of India will be conducted, 
says Lord Sranuey, on the same basis: as the Government 
of England. It will be assumed that the spheres of 
religion and of civil authority are distinct, and ac- 
cordingly no interference of Government will be considered 
legitimate which has for its primary object either the en- 
couragement or the discouragement of any particular form of 
belief. Hindooism must give way when it is at variance 
with the first principles of natural justice. It must give 
way when it is at conflict with physical science. Christianity 
will thus, in the indirect operation of Government, have all 
the immense advantage involved in its freedom from the 
trammels of false theories of physics, and still more in the 
equity of the rules of civil life which it adopts and conse- 
crates. But the hopes will be disappointed which promised 
it the sort of neutrality which is popular on the other side 
of the Atlantic—that is to say, so much neutrality on the 
part of Government as is consistent with official eulogies on 
land-stealing, and with the most perfect readiness to declare 
war against every community which takes measures to resist 

filibustering. 
It is impossible to read the discussion between Lord 


‘Sraney and the Deputation without seeing that it is the 


religious peace of England which is, or was until recently, 
in jeopardy. The principles proclaimed last autumn from 
English pulpits as proper for application in India were 
reiterated by the missionary speakers, and now in our cooler 
blood we can see what is meant by them. A few years of 
“ neutrality” in India would evidently go far to teach the Go- 
vernment of England not to be ashamed of its Episcopacy— 
Episcopacy, perhaps, as understood by the Bishop of OxForp, 
probably as understood by the Bishop of Cartiste. As we 
listen to the homilies of Messrs. Kinnarrp and ARTHUR on 
the sin of conniving at Hindoo idolatry, we involun- 
tarily wonder what, after twenty years of such doctrines, 
would be the position in England of the various theologians 
who from time to time have borne the burden of religious 
unpopularity. A WISEMAN, a PooLe,a Maurice, or (for the 
tide may turn) a SpuRGEON or a CumMING, come so obviously 
within the sweep of the missionary theory that one finds 
oneself calculating the amount of a probable item in the 
estimates of 1888—“ expenses of cleaning and repairing the 
prison in Lambeth Palace.” The true bearing of the lan- 
guage employed has even struck the religious world, for its 
principal journals remark apologetically that the Noncon- 
formist bodies have contributed members to the deputation, 
a circumstance assumed to prove that religious liberty cannot 
possibly have anything to apprehend from it. But the fact 
relied upon only shows that those who have profited most 
by religious equality have lost all keen sense of its value. 


There is no existing Dissenting sect which is not capable of 
having its head turned by a transient ascendancy. What 
man in his reason would dream, for example, of trusting the 
guardianship of spiritual freedom to the denomination which 
has been firing a series of such deafening volleys over the 
grave of Havetock? The custody of the sacred principles 
has, in truth, passed from the descendants of the original 
confessors to statesmen and politicians; and, since the 
hazardous experiment of incorporating India with England 
must be tried, it is their business to see that the deposit in 
their hands is as little as possible vitiated by a corrupting 
contiguity. 

Great value belongs to Lord Sranuey’s declarations. It 
will be difficult for a future Indian Minister, however reck- 
less or feeble, to depart from the line of are chalked out 
by the first Secretary of State for India. Yetit must not be 
forgotten that this enunciation of principles has the imper- 
fections which attach to all general language. It cannot be 
expected to solve every problem which presses on the atten- 
tion of the Indian Government, and it is rather singular that 
the very first question which comes on the carpet is but little 
helped by it to a solution. The educational system com- 
menced in India under the famous Directorial despatch of 
1854 has been suspended throughout Behar and Upper 
India during the mutiny, and the Home Government and the 
Governor-GENERAL have now to decide in what shape and to 
what extent it is to be revived. Lord ELLensorover and 
Sir Gzorcr CiErk, ina paper printed for the House of Lords, 
urge vehemently that the new system is universally—and, as 
they contend, not unnaturally—suspected by the Hindoos, 
and this suspicion they, with many other Indian authorities, 
place among the prime sources of native disaffection. Lord 
STANLEY seems to have expressed a general concurrence with 
the views of Lord ELLENBoROUGH and Sir G. CLERK, and, in- 
deed, their Paper points to a variety of indiscretions committed 
in the administration of the system which would be condemned 
by men much less rational and cautious than the present 
Indian Minister. But the principles laid down by Lord 
SranLey by no means necessarily carry him the length of 
Lord ELLENBorovGH’s conclusions. Lord ELLENBOoROUGH 
would evidently discontinue the education of the native alto- 
gether ; and Sir Grorcz CierK goes almost as far. Yet 
nothing can be more certain than that the assumptions on 
which the Despatch of 1854 was based have made almost as 
much progress in England as the doctrine so strenuously in- 
sisted on by Lord Srantey, that religion and civil govern- 
ment have no necessary relation to each other. The United 
States long since, and unanimously—England more recently, 
and with more difference of opinion—have adopted the posi- 
tion that the business of Governments is to give education 
to their subjects, so far as they can effect this object without 
compromising their neutral attitude between religious sects. 
Now, is India to lose the benefit of this principle? The 
Paper from Cannon-row appears to answer in the affirmative, 
on the ground that education will always practically be 
regarded as an attempt to disturb religious opinion. If this 
be so, is the difficulty one which we must accept as being 
among the conditions of our Empire in India, or is it one 
which must be faced and overcome? These questions will have 
to be almost immediately settled, and we shall probably recur 
to them, ,but we wish to point out at present that Lord 
Srantey’s general rules hardly touch them at all. The 
great and grave question whether respect for the opinions of 
its subjects should -induce the Government of India to 
abandon undertakings which it has begun under a deep sense 
of duty, in absolute good faith, and without the shadow of a 
wish to violate its solemn engagements, has at all times per- 
plexed the best Indian administrators. We can only hépe 
that it does not really arise in reference to education, and 
that the prejudices alluded to by Sir Georce CuerK will 
disappear when the blunders which he censures are no longer 
allowed to place the new system before the native in a false 
and hateful light, 


PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 


HERE seems to be a notion entertained that the recent 
reports of the Committees of the two Houses, and the 
measure which has been founded on them, have done something 
to mitigate the evils of the present system of dealing with 
Private Bills. This is quite a mistake. The only substan- 
tial changes that have been introduced are, that henceforth 
the Committees of the House of Commons will be empowered 
to administer an oath to their witnesses, and the House of 
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Lords will be suffered to take the initiative in the investi- 
“~~ of railway petitions, notwithstanding the provisions 
r levyitig tolls which have been thought to give them 
something of the character of money-bills. The first of 
new regulations may be an improvement, but it will 
exercise no appreciable influence on the great mischiefs of 
delay; uncertainty, and expense which have ruined half our 
railway companies, and brought disgrace on the Parlia- 
mentary administration of this branch of business. As for 
the other alteration, it is doubtful whether it will not do 
more harm than good. If one House is to sit upon appeal 
from the decisions of the other, there are many reasons why 
the Lords should exercise the appellate rather than the 
iginal jurisdiction. 

e fact is, that these dling amendments in the 
practice have been put forward merely to veil the 
reluctance of both Houses to look the real difficulty in 
the face, and to deal with it boldly and effectually. The 
jurisdiction of Parliament in these matters is an utter 
sham, though even that is better than if the Legislature 
really attempted to dispose of business of a quasi-judicial 
kind by its own unassisted light. The first axiom which 
must be recognised before there is a possibility of any real 
reform is the entire incapacity of the Houses in their col- 
lective capacity |to dispose of private rights, or to confer 
exceptional privileges, without being led into the grossest 
inconsistency and injustice. In theory, the House of 
Lords is the highest judicial court in the kingdom ; but in 
practice, it has found it absolutely necessary to dele- 

its functions to, or rather to suffer them to be usurped 

, half'a dozen law lords, who alone exercise the appellate 
scare Such an anomaly could never have esta- 

ished itself but for the universal conviction that a Court 
formed by a numerous legislative body must of necessity 
prove an incompetent if not a corrupt tribunal. Still the 
sham is ~~ up, and it is by the vote of the House of Lords 
that the decisions of the most competent courts of the 
country are supposed to be affirmed or reversed. The very 
same considerations have compelled the Legislature to dele- 
gate the entire jurisdiction over private business to Com- 
mittees, and at the same time to maintain the show of 
reserving ‘to themselves an authority which they are too 
wise ever to exercise. Some years ago, before Railway Bills 
had become so important an item in the business of a 
session, the Houses of Lords and Commons did take upon 
themselves to decide upon the propriety of granting ex- 
eeptional powers to companies and individuals. The 

uence was that the success of a private Bill 
depended not at all on the merits of the projected 
undertaking, but simply on the efficiency of the canvass 
which its promoters and opponents respectively were 
able to prosecute. This result might have been pre- 
dicted. Men who have to decide on questions which 
they have not investigated invariably act, if they act at 
all, on the solicitations of the persons interested. They 
have not the knowledge to enable them to be just, and it is 
well if they have the conscience not to be absolutely corrupt. 
Parliament has very wisely recognised this truth, and 
has now practically abdicated functions which it feels 
itself incompetent to perform. The extent to which this 
self-denying submission to the decrees of Committees has 

e was curiously illustrated in the late session. Within 
ten. minutes of each other, two reports of different Com- 
mittees were brought before the House of Commons. One 
affirmed the principle of railway competition—the other 
expressly excluded it. Both could not be right, but both 
reports were unhesitatingly adopted. After this and a 

. mititude of similar cases, we may quote the authority of 
Parliament itself to prove its conscious incapacity to deal 
with the questions which are brought before the Committees 
on Private Bills. 

But while they are willing to delegate the substance of 
authority, both Houses are resolved to maintain the shadow 
at all costs, just as the Lords maintain the fiction of their 
appellate jurisdiction. Their votes must still decide on 

uestions as to which they do not profess to form an opinion. 
te is difficult to appreciate either the dignity or the utility 
of such a procedure; but fortunately it is not necessary to 
annihilate the fiction of private legislation in order to get 
rid of the inconvenience and injustice of the present system. 
Let it be assumed that the nominal sanction of each House 
ought to be required, while the real authority must of neces- 

ity be committed to some smaller and more competent 
tribunal, If it gratifies Peers and M.P.s to fancy that they 


exercise an aggregate jurisdiction over every private om 
there is no great harm done provided the fancy is not allow 

to relapse into a fact. The first, second, and third readings 
may be preserved as common forms in deference to 
the susceptibilities of our legislators, now that they 
have frankly surrendered the practice of interfering 
with the decisions arrived at by these to whom the 
necessary investigation is delegated. This conclusion 
vastly simplifies the whole question. Having made up 
their minds to surrender their own authority, there is only 
one way in which Lords and Commons can really consult 
their dignity in the matter, and that is by handing over the 
business to the most competent court which they are able to 
create. It would be surely less a to record in 
silence the decrees of a tribunal which really commanded 
respect, than to bow in slavish submission to the judgments 
of Committees which are absolutely contradictory to one 
another. There would be no difficulty whatever in consti- 


tuting a Court which should adopt a simple and creditable 


procedure, and pronounce uniform and impartial judgments. 
And why is not this done? Simply because the House of 
Commons will abase itself to any extent before five gen- 
tlemen of doubtful competency, who write M.P. after their 
names, but will not act on the suggestion of a Committee 


tainted by the presence of a Peer, or adopt the judgment of — 


a Court composed of experienced and impartial judges ; while 
the House of Lords is equally resolved to be assisted only 
by hereditary wisdom. For the sake of gratifying this 
puerile jealousy of interference, the whole country is mulcted 
in the shape of excessive railway fares, shareholders are 
impoverished, useful undertakings are checked, and the most 
preposterous projects occasionally sanctioned. Every one who 
ever travels by rail is taxed to enable the members of the 
Legislature to soothe their souls with the pleasant fiction 
that, in a secondary sense, they still exert the authority 
which they have been prudent enough to give up in sub- 
stance. We pay for this precious bit of Parliamentary sen- 
timent in hard cash, just as truly as if an income-tax were 
imposed for the sole purpose of maintaining the theoretical 
competence of Parliament to determine questions which it has 
not the opportunity to examine. The extent to which 
railway enterprise has suffered from the prodigious expen- 
diture on Parliamentary contests is notorious, and yet two 
Committees appointed to find a remedy for the evil have come 
to the impotent conclusion that all witnesses ought to be 
examined on oath. 

On the proposition of Mr. Lows, the Committee of the 
Lower House did almost screw up its courage to recom- 
mend that the expense of a double inquiry should be obviated 
by referring Private Bills to a joint Committee of Lords and 
Commons. Perhaps it is not much to be regretted that 
Colonel Witson Patren gave his casting vote as chairman 
in the negative. Any such remedy would be very inadequate, 
for the real cause of the enormous expense incurred before 
Committees is not so much the necessity of a double inves- 
tigation (absurd as that is) as the uncertainty and incon- 
sistency of the Committees, by which companies are tempted 
to fight over and over again questions of principle which a 
competent arid permanent Court would soon settle once for 
all. Litigants do not often contest points on which 
they are sure to be beaten; but no man is de- 
terred from trying his luck in a by having 
once purchased a ticket which turned up a blank. 
“ Better luck next time” is the only reflection of a Board of 
Directors who have just been beaten before a Committee, 
and year after year the same inconclusive struggle is con- 
tinued between the Companies in possession and the pro- 
jectors who tempt the public with promises of wholesome 
competition. Joint Committees would not be more steady 
in their decisions than those which are exclusively selected 
from one branch of the Legislature, and Mr. Lowr’s proposi- 
tion would have been but a very small step towards the goal 
which must ultimately be reached—the appointment of a per- 
manent Court to perform the duties which are now got through 
by Committees of the two Houses. No expedient short of this 
will meet the difficulty, and we are satisfied that its adoption is 
only a question of time. It is rather a favourable indication 
that neither the Lords’ nor the Commons’ Committee ventured 
to give any opinion on the proposals which were laid before 
them for the formation of such a tribunal. The Lords’ Com- 
mittee reported that they considered it inexpedient to enter- 
tain the question of an entire alteration in the existing 
system, and accordingly confined themselves to the petty 
suggestions which we have already referred to. But they 
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did not attempt to deny the evils set forth in a memorandum 
submitted by Lord Betrznr, or to discuss the projects con- 
tained both in that paper and in the evidence of Mr. Exsxive 
May, the clerk assistant to the House of Commons. Both 
Lord Betrzr and Mr. May recommend the substitution of 
an independent and permanent Court for the present Com- 
mittees, though even their reforming ardour is damped by a 
remnant of old prejudices about the dignity of Parliament. 
After making ample provision for the efficiency of the new 
Court, they propose to neutralize the benefit by giving 
an pone to Committees of the two Houses. The tribunals 
which are found so unsatisfactory as Courts of the first resort 
are, according to this scheme, to be invested with the higher 
power of reversing the decisions of a confessedly superior 
Court. Such an arrangement would be too absurd to be 
adopted; but the fact that it is proposed by able and 
sincere advocates of an extensive sehen shows where the 
real obstacle lies, and how hard it is to make an effete theory 

ield without conditions to irreconcilable facts. Sooner or 

ter, the two Houses must delegate their private business to a 
competent Court ; and it is worthy of their consideration 
whether an unreserved acceptance of the necessity would 
not conduce more to the support of their dignity than a 
series of partial and ineffectual concessions, terminating, as 
they must do at last, in an unconditional capitulation. 


SENATOR LECTURERS. 


ITY the sorrows of a poor M.P., especially of one of the 
earnest type. The wear and tear of the senator's life is 
becoming a serious consideration in our social . Forhim 
no Sabbath shines a day of rest. From his Blue Books he must 
relax himself with Lempriére, and the midnight gas of St. 
Stephen’s must be exchanged for the midnight oil under 
whose sickly beams he must elaborate essays and orations, 
lectures and addresses, de omni scibili. Of course, every 
member of Parliament is expected to visit his constituents. 
He must give an account of his stewardship in the County 
Hall, or on the borough hustings. He must attend agricul- 
tural market tables, preside at charity meetings, lecture at 
the local Institute, lay the first stone of churches or meeting- 
houses, dine with the farmers or freemen, and dance wi 
the wives and daughters of his leading supporters. This is 
the holiday task of every senator. But from the Parliamentary 
star a higher and larger range of performances is expected. 
He must blaze in many spheres. He has national duties, and 
must answer the appeal or challenge of all comers. The 
senatorial celebrity is common property—all men have a 
right of free access to Lord Jonn Russet. or Mr. Barrent. 
The duly dhuaee of peace for such is an autumn tour to 
Central America. 


But if society preys upon the M.P., the M.P. a 
himself by preying upon society. It is a question which 
has the most right to complain of unkind sage 5 and, 
for ourselves, as representing one of the inj ies, 
we do earnestly rebel against the extra-sessional exhibitions 
of themselves which our representatives make as soon as the 
House is up. It is like an opera by daylight, the wrong 
side of a piece of tapestry, an actor in private life, or a 
sermon after tea on Sunday night. Senators are in their 

lace attending to the Bills and Estimates—they are not 
in their place as itinerant lecturers about everything. The 
Mechanics’ Institutes, for example, afford a favourite occa- 
sion for starring M.P.’s on a provincial tour. All that they 
have to do is to get up commonplaces of diluted Bacon 
or BroucHam-and-water, on the advantages and of 
science ; and the worst of it is that we have heard every 
word of it before. Mr. Rozsuck has just inaugurated the 
Mechanics’ Institute at Tynemouth, and has delivered the 
conventional oration. It is only the weary old platitude 
that Mechanics’ Institutes are better than the public-house 
—that the pleasures of knowledge are more substantial 
and more ing than those of sense—that “ when 
“house and land are gone and spent, then learning is most 
“excellent.” We are informed that in a country walk Eyes 
will see more than No-Eyes—that Grorcz StePpHENson was 
a remarkable instance of something, but we don’t quite know 
what (we should have thought of natural powers, but cer- 
tainly not of the uses of Mechanics’ Institutes)—that steam 
has revolutionized modern society, and that the electric tele- 
graph is pregnant with the most serious social and political 
consequences—that it is the duty of all classes to form one 
vast brotherhood which shall be animated by the universal 


the 
schools, We have heard every word of it before, and we shall 
hear every word of it again. This is the first appearance 


nerally to some vice or ignorance of their 
illustration on which Mr. Rozsvck 
ventures by way of enlarging upon the social value of Me- 
chanics’ Institutes, is that they prevent men from being 
bigots and persecutors. Most men, he argues, mean 
well, but, from not knowing how to do well, they be- 
come persecutors. and c, and 
Boma, mean well, but they do not know how to do w 
The inference is, that Mechanics’ Institutes would have taught 
them. Now, does Mr. Rorsvcx seriously maintain that the 
existence of Mechanics’ Institutes would have cured the social 
evils of the eleventh century, or that Grecory the SzventH 
was like a Tyne pitman? Or, again, will he tell us that 
there are not evils of intolerance and bigotry, both in religious 
and other matters, at work among numbers of ourselves— 
and even in those middle classes of England to which it is 
his $0 elevate on as of 
Papal Inquisitors? ‘Will he deny that the shallow, su 
ficial training which is too often the characteristic of Me- 
chanics’ Institutes is often as fatal to true independence of 
thought, and of social and political action, as that of any priest- 
hood or despotism? Has not every statesman in turn to 
deplore the growing influence of a persecuting, intolerant, 
pera poy rer in constituencies, just as fatal to freedom of the 
mind and independence of judgment among our best men as 
that of HinpeBranp and Dominic? Does not the lowerrank of 
English society exhibit a bigotry and intolerance just as fierce 
and malevolent as that of the Inquisition? And is not 
Mr. Rorsuck pandering to the very spirit which he de- 
nounces? Does he really mean to tell us that, if all the me- 
chanics and artisans in Tynemouth, Shields, and Newcastle 
belonged to Mechanics’ Institutes, their opinions on all social 
and political questions would be uniformly correct, or that 
the doctrine of popular infallibility is not just as mis- 
chievous to the human race as that of Papal infallibility ? 
We certainly are no apologists for Grecory the S: but 
he no more caused the social state of eight hundred 
years ago than the unlimited spread of M ics’ Institutes 
will regenerate the England of the nineteenth century. And 
we regret that the ordinary elivering the ann 
oration in praise of knowledge in 


with the grandeur and completeness of the works at Cher- 
he is impossible to mistake 
their object. Cherbourg can have but one 
ment of a ical man w every opportunity whi 
was accorded to the of the Fora to 
himself with the details of the case. But he says that at 
present we have nothing to fear; and he adds that the 
Bretagne is inferior to our Prince Albert, and the French 
crews to the British sailors, while, with our mercantile 
marine and our yachtsmen, it is impossible to doubt the un- 
qualified supremacy of our country at sea. In other words, 
we can effectually shut up, or even shell, 
choose. But do we Everything, Mr. - Lixpsay 


argues, turns upon ing our navy. At 
Jiamentable fact that, with mariners ly superior to 
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onsult Times—at least twenty times before the 1st of February next. 
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which Foom Mr. it is a relief to turn to Mr. Liwpsay. 
is de- The member for Tynemouth did not intend to gossip’ about 
having the objects, and pleasures, &c., but, g 
blank. one subject, he spoke about it. He is skilled in ships. He 
oard of wes talking to the nie of 0 greet part, He had just to 
mittee, Cherbourg, and therefore he thought very reasonably het, by 
he pro- the people of Tynemouth, he be at once both amusi 
olesome arid instructive. He wasso. He is very much im 
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through 
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* writings to have a greater belief in t 
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those of France, we cannot put to sea with a sufficient 
blockading force.. The fate of England, then, is reduced to 
the plainest and most intelligible issue—that of manning our 
ships. Mr. Linpsay is himself a member of the Commission 
appointed to inquire into the most important question which 
ever came before public consideration. He has pledged 
himself to the gravity of the crisis. He says that we have 
only one thing to fear in the hour of need; and whoever 
the statesmen are who have to decide this one question, on 
them and their true patriotism depends our national exis- 
tense. After all, we may perhaps have cause to be thankful 
that the Cherbourg /étes will bring into general prominence 
the most momentous practical question which any nation 
ever had to solve. If our Parliament men, in their various 
holiday progresses, would confine themselves to this very 
intelligible question, instead of boring us and themselves 
with dry threadbare commonplaces about Shakspeare and 
the musical glasses, they would turn the vacation to some 


good purpose, 


FRENCH LIBERALISM. 


At a time when the political and social condition of France 
makes so few demands on our sympathies, it is pleasant to 
find an opportunity of pointing out such exceptions in that con- 
temporary literature which was once so brilliant, and is now so 
nearly dumb, as serve to show that there are still in France a 
certain number of minds which have not bowed down to the Baal 
of despotism. It is partly on this account, and partly on the 
score of its intrinsic merits, that we would recommend to the at- 
tention of our readers an article lately published in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes by M. Ernest Renan, which takes the occasion 
of a critique on a collection of M. de Sacy’s contributions to the 
Journal des Débats, lately published at Paris, to discuss the con- 
dition of the Liberal party in France. The article in question is 
marked by a dignity and a boldness which we most cordially 
respect. We cannot es a approve the sentiments or 
agree with the opinions of M. Renan, but we feel it a dut 
to express a strong conviction—shared, as we believe, by a 
Englishmen of intelligence—that whatever may be the faults 
of the French character, no conduct can be more dignified, 
more noble, or more self-denying than that of the men of 
letters whose adhesion to his Government Louis Napoleon has 
tried in, vain to obtain. We could mention cases in which 
members of this class have sacrificed every present prospect of 
comfort and pecuniary independence, without the least chance of 
pular applause or reputation, solely on account of their 
etermination to keep themselves free, at any cost, from the 
— of becoming accessories after the fact to the greatest 
political crime of modern times. The satisfaction of having 
acted thus must be better worth having than any of the distinc- 
tions of which, in times which are at once so near to us and so 
far from us, French authors received so large a share. M. 
Renan claims for the class to which he belongs the character of 
the genuine aristocracy of his country. They, he says, represent, 
as the feudal aristocracy ought to have represented, the rights of 
individual honour and morality against the barbarous display of 
main force which other classes of the country ignorantly 
worship. This is not a desirable state of things, but it is im- 
sible to deny that in the existing condition of French society 
it is no empty boast. p 
M. de Sacy is, we believe, and has been for many years, the 
literary editor of the Journal des Débats. The whole tone of 
French criticism differs from that to which Englishmen are 
accustomed so widely, that we will content ourselves with a bare 
allusion to M. Renan’s eful and interesting discussion of the 
moral and critical value of M. de Sacy’s works—merely re- 
marking that we should be sorry to go ong with him in his 
defence of his friend’s reputation for heterodoxy. People may 
say what they like about the revival of Catholicism in France, 
but we shall. never believe that it is really gaining any hold 
whatever over the higher class of minds in that country, when 
we find an eminent writer in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
ing the objection that M. de mg | appears from some of his 
eology than is consistent 
with ‘‘ the measure of faith allotted to this generation,” by the 
remark that now-a-days a man need not believe anything definite 
in order to be pious, and that, after all, pious reading has its 
advantages, especially for women. “Il est vrai que la piété 
Chrétienne supposait une foi arrétée aux époques de dogmatisme 
théologique, mais elle ne Ja suppose plus depuis que la religion a 
uitté la sphére des disputes pour se refugier dans la région calme 
u sentiment. A un autre point de vue d’ailleurs il faut savoir 
beaucoup de gré 4 M. de Sacy d’avoir voulu rélever le gotit des 
lectures spirituelles. Ces lectures avaient” (the past tense is de- 
lightful) “‘ de fort bons effets en particulier sur les femmes.” 
- The latter part of M. Renan’s article is that which possesses 
the greatest interest for Englishmen. It is a retrospect sum- 
ming up, somewhat in the tone of M. de Tocqueville's Ancien 
Régime, the faults of French Liberalism, and tracing the path 
by which, “under a fatal necessity,” it led the nation to the 
despotism which at present exists. The whole history of France, 


he tells us, is the history of the struggle between the Frankish 
and the Gallo-Roman spirit—the Franks being represented by 
the noblesse, the Romanized Gauls by the rest of the nation. 
The Gauls at the revolution triumphed over the Franks, being 
inspired by a wild but generous notion that the result of their 
victory would be the regeneration of mankind; but in their 
triumph they neglected to give their antagonists credit for the 
truth which their institutions more or less awkwardly embodied. 
This truth, according to M. Renan, is that the nation is nota 
vast ultimate authority, the duty of which is to regulate 
all forms of activity included within its bounds, so as 
to produce the greatest happiness of the greatest number, 
but that private rights, whether those of individuals or of 
bodies corporate, are anterior to the national power; so that 
it is better to submit to the inconveniences which their in- 
ae nae ge may produce than to incur the moral guilt of 
infringing those rights. It was, M. Renan thinks, a generous 
error on the part of French Liberals to overlook this theory. 
They were as pepen of history as they were inexperienced in 
politics; but their error arose from an undue development of 
the logical element in the French character. They were seduced 
by the symmetry of the theory that the authority of the Govern- 
ment is delegated to them by the whole nation, and is therefore 
the only power which has a right to an independent existence 
within its boundaries. M. Renan seems to consider English 
history as a proof of his theory. Our barons and corporations 
founded our liberties, according to him, by defending their 
privileges, without troubling themselves the least in the world 
about the rights of the human race, and without being led astray 
by any such generous illusions as injured the prospects of 
rance. 

It would be very ungenerous im an English writer to be severe 
upon the arguments by which an honourable though unfortunate 
minority attempts to console and to explain its defeat. Yet we 
think it important to point out that not only is M. Renan wrong in 
his reading of history, out that the whole mode in which his argu- 
ment is framed shows conclusively that, even amongst minds of a 
high order, political intelligence is in a very backward state in 
France. Whatever may have been the case in France, there can be 
no sort of doubt that in this country it is not only not true that the 
rights of the nobles and those of the corporations were anterior 
to those of the nation, but it is a notorious fact that they 
were all derived from royal grants. There are, no doubt, some 
bodies which, in legal language, are corporations “by prescription;” 
but prescription, legally speaking, is nothing more than evidence 
which in the course of time becomes conclusive that there once 
was a grant, though it may not at present be producible. As 
to the feudal nobility, it is perfectly true that they were 
extremely anxious to establish a claim to be considered as a 
body invested with independent rights. But it is equally true 
that that claim was uniformly and triumphantly resisted, and 
that the birth of our liberty would have been impossible 
without that triumph. To establish this proposition we 
might quote half the history of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. Our local government is, no doubt, one of the most 
important constituent ee perhaps the most invaluable— 
of all the guarantees of our liberty ; but it owes its existence not 
to the weakness but to the vigour of the central Government 
during all the earlier = of our history. The administrative 
ee pans of England was far more systematic and complete in 

eudal times than it is now, and it generated and protected the 
origin of the very institutions which are falsely supposed to have 
grown up as a sort of antithesis to it. The county, hundred, 
and manor courts, the justices of the peace, the corporations of 
towns, were closely (though not slavishly) connected with the 
royal power, which they represented in their own districts as 
against wrongdoers of all kinds. It was by holding the king to 
his bargains, and not by asserting rights as against the nation, 
that they laid the foundations of our present system. If York, 
and Norwich, and Nottingham, and Exeter, had looked upon the 
kings of England as enemies, England would never have been a 
great nation. 


Apart, however, from the matter of fact, M. Renan’s theory 
appears to us to show a low state of political thought in France. 
It is one of the fashionable errors of the day to say that France 
is a more logical and systematic nation than England. Nothin 
can be further from the truth. Logic means accuracy an 
methodical arrangement; and surely no one will say that. Eng- 
lishmen are deficient in these qualities. There are no more 
scrupulously accurate thinkers in the world than such men as 
Mr. Mill and Mr. Austin. If there ever was a system in which 
the logical faculties were cultivated to a pitch of perfection which 
almost deserves the name of a disease, it is English law.’ If there 
ever was a mode of education which predisposed people to such 
a disease, it is the mathematical training of the Universities of 
Cambridge and Dublin. It is perfectly true that systematic 
politics and discussions on abstract rights are more common both 
in France and elsewhere on the Continent than in England, but 
that is because the stage is one which we have gone through. 
We have ceased to believe in the possibility of arriving at truth 
in such matters by the @ priori road, and we have turned, not 
without success, to a very different way of proceeding. History 
and experiment are the only true instruments of political in- 
quiry. Talk about rights produces nothing, as a matter of logic, 
but contradictory assertions, equally itcapable of proof. It 
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acts strongly, no doubt, on the passions, but its logical value 
is simply nothing at all. You may construct an Absolutist system 
on the one hand, or a Liberal system on the other, equally irre- 
futable, and equally worthless. Results on the large scale are 
the only test of political speculation, and history alone can fur- 
nish us with a record of them. The question which a wise man 
will ask is not whether one right is anterior to another, but 
whether one set of institutions has made Frenchmen, English- 
men, or Germans nobler, more honest, more pious, more vigorous 
than another. That is the problem which we are trying to solve 
in England, and which M. Gnizot and M. de Tocqueville try to 
solve in France. Speculations about rights are cody retrograde, 
though they may not look so. We have had plenty of them in 
this country, from the days of Filmer to the days of Paine. 
Our — school of —— speculation, of which Mr. Hallam 
and Sir F. Palgrave, Mr. Grote and Sir G. Lewis are members, 
is not only a more fruitful, but a far more logical one. It 
should not be forgotten that, if the syllogisms framed in it are 
not quite so simple as those of French speculators, the fact may 
arise from the complicated nature of the premisses, as well as 
from the deficiency of logical power in the reasoners. 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


HE reader will remember how Dr. Johnson was on one 

occasion shut up in an imaginary castle, and presented 
with a hypothetical baby, and how the colloquial gadfly that 
used to buzz about his chair teased its revered friend into talk 
about the management of children. Among other things, he was 
asked whether he would teach the little stranger anything, to 
which he replied—* No, I should not be apt to teach it.” 
“‘ Would you not have a pleasure in teaching it?” said Boswell. 
“No, sir,” said Johnson, distinctly and emphatically, “I should 
not have a pleasure in teaching it.” On this head, at least, it 
would seem that we are wiser in our generation. than Dr. 
Johnson. It is probable—indeed it is proved by more than 
one remark of his—that his views on the subject of infant 
education were sadly latitudinarian. He considered that 
endeavouring to make children prematurely wise is useless 
labour, and that knowledge acquired at the age of five or six is 
lost before it is wanted. We, on the other hand, think we 
cannot begin too early, and, when we write books for children, 
at least two out of every three are educational, directly or indi- 
rectly. As an elderly gentleman in a railway carriage once 
acutely observed, in discussing the subject of steam, this is a 
remarkable age. Among other peculiarities, it is remarkable for 
a sort of impatience of mother Nature’s laws, and a tendency to 
take short cuts in preference to following the road which that 
prejudiced matron persists in adopting—a tendency which has 
of late displayed itself in the nursery, about the very last place 
in the ond where we should have expected to find it. 

It is not unreasonable to suppose that the requirements of 
infants are much the same now as they have always been, and 
that when art had constructed the cradle and developed the pap- 
boat, it had made a very sufficient provision for the personal wants 
of these members of society. Messrs. Wilson, Newton, and Co., 
of High Holborn, the spirited patentees of “the New Nursin 
Chair,” are of a different opinion, however. For the benefit of suc 
of our readers as have not seen this engine in operation on the 
inventors’ premises, we may explain, on the authority of the pro- 
spectus, that it is a contrivance by which “the baby is consti- 
tuted its own nurse,” and which has been “ pronounced by 
medical men, by the press, and by the — babes themselves, 
to be the best thing ever invented for the healthful exercise and 
amusement of young children.” It is also interesting from a 
scientific point of view, as, by an ingenuity worthy of the 
academy of Lagado, an index is affixed showing at a glance the 
child’s weight from day to day—a fact attested by a woodcut 
representing one of the “ babes” smiling in the consciousness of 
precocious gravity, while his sister points out to mamma that 
‘‘ Charley weighs twenty-five pounds.’ The bard of the establish- 
ment—who, from internal evidence, we suspect hails from the 
neighbouring Parnassus of Monmouth-court, St. Giles’s—tells us 
that “ it keeps a child quiet, makes it anxious for diet, gives health 
which in infancy’s rare,” and quotes the statement of his friend 
Jones, that— 

All the while 


They’ve had the chair there’s been no turmoil ; 


It the child from getting cross 
Mush better than a rocking-horse. 

How far the chair has become popular we do not know. The 
press certainly speaks favourably of it. The Ladies’ ane 
recommends it as a nurse that does not drink ; the Standard is 
characteristically cautious in dealing with a piece of reform so 
eminently radical, but thinks it might be tried; the United 
Service Gazette regrets that nothing of the sort was in existence 
to help it through its own early difficulties. But, whether 
perser or not itself, it serves as an illustration of what seems to 

the popular system with regard to the management of young 
children. This system in the main bears a strong neseutibtenes 
to that of Mr. Rarey, inasmuch as its leading principle consists 
in utilizing the instincts of the little animal, and making them 
conduce to its ultimate subjugation. We owe it no doubt to 


that great unknowa—that Harvey or Jenner in domestic life— 


who made the grand ph sical discovery that any amount of 
nauseous medicine might be administered to infants by the simple 
expedient of mixing it with raspberry-jam and calling it “ goody.” 
An idea at once so happy and so simple naturally received further 
development in ss of time. e have it in the nursing-chair 
above mentioned, which takes advantage of the child’s innate par- 
tiality for monotonous motion in order to save time, trouble, 
nursery-maids’ wages, and perhaps soiled pinafores, contused noses, 
and other misfortunes incidental to theinfantile vocation of crawling 
on the floor. But its most remarkable results are to be found in 
the literature of the nursery. Here the childish love for stories 
is cannily turned to account by making them the vehicles for 
smuggling history, geography, science, ethics, or religion, as the 
case may be, into the infant mind. For instance, it being de- 
sirable that the virtues of obedience, kindness, and patience 
should be taught as early as — a well-meaning lady con- 
ceives the idea of writing The Life of a Baby, who, during a life- 
time of three years and three months, exhibited these qualities in 
a remarkable degree. It should be observed that this 
is an authentic history, and that this baby, although 
of a “naturally evil and darkened heart,” as all 
abies are, had the advantage of being “born in the very 
atmosphere of prayer,” and having, “as it were, a highway 
of prayer cast up before her.” At the age of one year, the 
subject of the memoir showed her piety by rebuking her father 
for going to breakfast without reading family prayers first, 
and also by the severity of her behaviour to a relative who, 
though “a grown-up man,” sad to say, did wrong now and then 
—on which occasions “‘ she would not go to him, and afterwards 
would tell him earnestly her feelings about what he had done.” 
Her heart was so full of love and obedience, we are told, that 
she seemed to find out the absence of these virtues directly, and 
— deficient in them she looked at with a distant, reproving 
ook. Her conduct in reference to a bunch of grapes which she 
administered to her father appears to have given great satisfac- 
tion to her friends, and is cited as an instance of her kindness ; 
and as an example of patience, we have the ~—_ way in which 
she took her medicine. At the close of each chapter the biogra- 
hress brings a heavy battery of questions to bear upon the — 
ittle reader. “Are you like this baby?” ‘Are you an obedient 
chile?” “ Do you love to give to others?” &e. And the volume 
concludes with a smart shower of texts, the Congreve rockets of 
religious strategy. ‘The wide circulation which this baby obtained, 
as well as the incredulity of certain good men “who doubted 
whether such things could be,” led to the publication of the 
Life of Another Baby. This other baby, like Paradise Regained, 
Gay’s Polly, and sequels generally, is inferior to its precursor, 
but the resemblance is sufficiently strong for the purposes of 
corroboration. For our own part we do not doubt the truth of 
either narrative, and we suspect that the rarity of three-year-old 
angels in common life is more apparent than real, owing to a 
tendency which they have, if they grow up, to subside into mere 
good children, and become eventually very ordinary men and 
women. Our scepticism is confined to a mistrust of the moral 
influence likely to be exercised by such a mode of inspiring 
the infant mind with virtue. Unfortunately there is no lesson 
more readily learned by children than hypocrisy and if a child 
finds out that tendering a grape represents self-denial (we once 
saw a practical lady accept an offer of this sort, and a roar was 
the consequence)—that being detected in reading the Bible pro- 
duces praise or some more tangible result—that singing hymns 
is looked upon with more favour than blowing an asthmaticall 
musical pear—the temptation to make stock of the discovery will 
not be always resisted. We do not mean that the “ Annie” or 
“ Jenny” of the biographies above mentioned were h ites ; 
but we incline to the belief that if the system suggested by those 
works were generally adopted, it would chiefly lead to high 
degrees in that school of mercantile piety into which the law 
courts have, these last few years, given us such a curious in- 


sight. 

But let not Exeter Hall sup that it has it all its own way 
in this matter. Over against that tabernacle, or nearly so, is an 
opposition establishment, which, no doubt, many times has stirred 
the bile of the “sincere Christian” as, on his way to the city, he 
beheld the vain display in the window of this empcrium of Anti- 
christ, this place of business of the Scarlet zs Even here 
books for the young are published ; but though they are “ Tales 
for Young Catholics,” it is wonderful how les extrémes se touchent— 
how like they are in spirit to the productions of the party at the 
other side of the street. The Life of Brother Martin, of Jesus 
Crucified, of the Order of the Passionists, seems to be a fair 
sample. ‘This, like the preceding, is an account of a young 
person of precocious piety, and worthy to be an example to 
youth. Even in his first years, “which,” says his biographer, 
** by the greater part of children are —_ trifling amusements, 
all his delight was to make altars and other pious things, which 
as St. Gregory the Great says, are preludes to a holy life.” 
Another toy he used to play with was “a small piece of cord 
with a quantity of pins fastened to it.” At school he made 
himself a cell, to which he used to retire in play-time and “oa 
form his penances and mortifications. His capacity for mortilica- 
tion was very great—* whenever it was question of anything that 
might cause him confusion, that was his great delight.” —“ He ex- 
posed himself to derision as much as he could, and appeared 
to derive great pleasure from it.”—‘ He afflicted his innocent 
flesh by rigorous fasts, continual haircloth, disciplines even to 
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particularly for youths 
man’s duties and mission on 


E: 
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Tomi P 


religion in the nursery lib 


generally takes the 
part, affe 
or conversational as best ada 


cts 


the void in the youtial mind, arranging the materials in such a 
EA to provoke a fresh inquiry at the end of each statement, 
while every now and then 


on Zoology and Ornitholo. 
d to the ree. ade and, secondly, because it is su 


“elders, and resent bein 
that th 


the halter of the utile “yo accom 
oats which is held out to them; a 
nise the of “ Conversations of little 
Uncle John on Fatty Acids,” or “ Mamma’s Pretty Tales 
about the Rule in Shelley's Case.” Any one of an ex 
mental turn can easily prove the truth of what we have 
saying, by turning a child loose with one of these learned 
lit sage -treatises, no matter how sumptuously bound and 
illustrated, and a copy of the Hundred W. # of the World, or 
an old Buffon with “ cuts,” six animals to the plate. It would 
be sheer insanity in these days to object to scientific training, or 
to imitate the r mentioned in Peacham's Compleat 
Gentleman, “ who by no entreatie would teach any scholler he 
had farther than his father had learnt before him,” lest they 
sh rogues and econtroule their fathers.” 
Fathers in these rapid dag unmet make up their minds to be 
controlled, in this sense at least. We would merely advocate 
the principle of “a time for all things.” When the comes 
for teaching the child, let it be taught the whole cirele of the 
sciences if possible, but why should it be taken away from its 
pley to be operated upon, or, what is still worse, have its lawful 
amusements adulterated with useful information ? 
. __ Weshould searcely have dared, perhepe, to say so much, but that 
there are signs of healthy reaction visible. my 
eliste have already up the cause of the children of 
land. There never was a more delightful child’s book than 
ps, r, sa 
‘Greek Foiry Talos stiew that he does not think it derogatory to 
write for the rising generation, Miss Corner, aided by the pencil 
‘of Mr, Harrison Weir, good service; and if the 
youngsters of England ages of one and seven have 
grat they will surely present barley- 


before long they perfectly 


that | modern society, where, if he does 


and doubly rare when it is of the quality 
Steadfast Soldier,” and “ 


into the nursery is set at 


every support 
Those 


who make books for the young, should 


on the north side of Dover 
Straits. Of our distinctive marks, however, the most unfailing 


were the e of a hope that he was able to stand the 

if, his way into a drawing-room, he found 
a of intelligent men and agreeable women begin conversa- 
tion by at they all knew equally well, 


variable than that of any other civilized country. We have 
warm days in January and as yet we 
i reasonable anticipation of 


not know every individual 
present, a man cannot tell how a harmless allusion may grate 
upon the political, religious, or class prejudices of some by- 
stander, our countrymen, by common consent, break the ice of 
conversation by resorting to a topic always new and perfectly 
. But while we thus explain the prevalence yor 
us of talk about the weather, it does appear ve =n pet t 
pot ~ te of the Weather should be cultiv with so little 
8 


his : research which 
would infallibly lead to still more im t results. In sayin 
this, we do not forget the valuable la of Sir William Reid, 
to which we mainly owe our present knowledge of the laws that 
regulate ut we believe different 
character have, for some years past, diverted distinguished 
officer from studies. 

Tp form a judgment of what may hereafter be achieved, let us 

lance at the results ay, eee. ad at the means that 

ve been effectual for leading up to them. The chief ad- 
vance has been in the of the ocean; for without 


quarrelling with the new term—Physical Geography of the Sea 
—devi to i all that tes to the physical condi- 
tion of the watery surface of the globe, it is t to observe 
that by far the 


larger portion of the inquiries included under that 
title are strictly within the seope of meteorology, Professi 


hich these give rise, that science resolves itself 

of changes of temperature, not only or 
but indirectly, through thei 


XUM 


a | blood, and watchin: moral in them. He never tells us about an “awakened” fairy, 
vor obliged te line in the world, or a giant who at last turns out to be a mere professing Christian. 
Gide das of pe . | tender feeling is, eapecially in that touch on animal 
ae The historian of the other baby, just referred to, says—‘ She was | life, as “ The Ugly Duckling,” and “The Lark and the Daisy.” 
ae a detained but a few short years on earth, ere she was called to | Besides all this he has humour—a rarity in books of the sort, 
; . enjoy 2 blessed eternity in heaven. What a glorious privilege to be found in “The 
oe ‘was thus bestowed upon her by her Creator!” The idea of man g Pair.” But 
ith them life is | Messrs. Sampson Low and Co., of a collection of our dear old 
EK a but an irksome omnibus-journey—the the better—and to | friends, including Bo. Peep, Mother Goose, The House that Jack 
‘be got over Built, The Frog that went a- Wooing, and several others that we 
== quirements of his fellow-passengers. had looked upon as dead and buried long ago. In every way 
= <a hildren, however, appears to be a sort | this is a remarkable volume. Nothing can be better than the 
all classes more or less. There is no illustrated, and the determined 
if ions of the believers in the phonetic way in which the utilitarian spirit that was beginning to creep 
- | | ith the laws of nature; but it does cer- 
there should be phonetic children, | ¢ncouragement. 
for their instruction. Yet so it is. | remember that there are 
- Historiz for Litel Foks, there is extant | be cultivated, and that a book may not be a bit the less useful, 
if . of these ‘philological nonconformists a | because it is what practical-minded people call ‘all nonsense.” 
man ; a Memoir ov a Remarkabel Teeild. 
ia Oe Ignorance of the ienguage ts us from explaining what this 
| teeild beyond erli SCIENCE OF THE WEATHER. 
clearly the same as that of the specimens previously alluded to. 
; 66a other nations of Europe than they do from one another. A 
- hesitate for a while as to his whereabouts between Warsaw and 
Bs i mind. The plot is very simple. An inquisitive urchin and ® | Madrid, Brussels and Odessa, but he could scarcely remain for 
= — well-read relative are the dramatis persone. These, with some- | half a minute without recognising some undoubted British cha- 
times a cousin or younger brother, who acts as a supernumerary, 
are started on a walk Together. From a conversa- 
2 en | _tion or prologue we learn that the inquisitive urchin is tortured 
: if by a thirst for information on the subject of the treatise ; and this 
= a fact being ascertained, the well-read relative proceeds to fi is the commencement of all conversation by reference to the 
i weather. If the first remark addressed to our balloon traveller 
—- 2 put into the mouth of the supernumerary cousin; and, for the | [iaII————————————i 
; : catastrophe, the urchin thanks the relative and grows up a vir- 
> oe tuous character, The reason for adopting such a mode of con- | Thar the morning had been raiby and the afternoon damp—he 
ee Pe veying instruction is twofold—first, as we gather from a work of | could at once fix with certainty on the part of earth upon which 
K this escription (Conversations a Little Herbert and his Mother he had fallen. There is more than one cause for this peculiarity. 
: i The climate of our islands is both more equable and more 
more attractive to the taught. As 10 the 
= i” © trom the ovner point Of view. is & great mistake to e weather from one to another. us, every day of the 
fancy that children like the familiar style in which these books year, the appearance of or clouds, rain or is in fact 
‘ are written, They no more relish condescension than their | the solution of a problem which materially influences our 
talked down to, and having the fact | business and our amusements, but which we have not learned to 
ren constantly thrust upon them as is the | discover otherwise than by the event. 
. lass we speak of. Besides which, youn is. t] in the confused condition of 
—_ colts as they are, they soon become wary when they find 
4 
é oe such universal interest, and at a time when intelligent and 
oa Repenerins study would be certain to lead to important results. 
= - Sg hile scientific men in other countries—and foremost amongst 
: them, Dove of Berlin, and Maury of Washington—have been 
extending largely our knowledge of the general laws of meteo- 
a : rology, no man of eminence in our country has thought i 
| 
| | 
| Investig the modifications 0: © ear 6 atmosphere an the 
: = Christian Andersen's has just come out, Andersen, as a fhe evalogee of our knowledge of nature is comparatively 
ial, The results themselves are amongst the most im- 
as rivalled the recklessness abandon of his stories, or portant of the contributions that science has borne to the welfare 
= courageous disregard for anything in the shape of a purpose or | and convenience of mankind, The work in which Lieutenant 
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Maury, of the United States Navy, has taken the foremost place, 
has included the careful discussion and comparison of observa- 
tions taken in various parts of the ocean upon the force and 
direction of the currents of the sea and the atmosphere, the 
reduction of these into an intelligible form by constructing charts 
of the winds and ocean currents, and the continued correction 
and extension of these charts by the aid of new materials con- 
stantly accumulating. The practical result—aided, no doubt, by a 
pi advance in the art of nayigation—has been to increase 
e speed and certainty, and to diminish the risks, of saili 
voyages in a degree little less remarkable than that caused by the 
first introduction of steam in navigation. Setting aside the further 
effect of improvements in ship-building, we cannot reckon the 
average saving effected in the voyage between England and 
Australia at less than thirty days; and that in the voyage between 
the United States and California is said to be at least forty-five 
days. Taking merely the saving in freights and provisions, and 
making no account of the gain of time previously wasted in 
longer voyages, and the reduction of risk and hardship, we must 
estimate the annual saving to this country, derived from this 
single achievement in physical science, at many millions sterling. 
A large addition in the economy of life and property saved from 
shipwreck must be made on account of Sir iiiiens Reid’s sue- 
cessful inquiries into the law of storms. 
Professor Dove, of Berlin, cannot as yet poles to equally mag- 
i i rate investigations 
which he has conducted into the distribution of temperature over 
the earth’s surface, but he has made material s towards 
the establishment of certain general laws, which in due time will 
reveal their own value and importance. It is a satisfactory, if 
not an unexpected, result to haye shown that the extremes of 
temperature experienced from time to time in | ara mad seasons 
are invariably compensated by corresponding disturbanees else- 
where, so as to leave the average condition of the entire earth 
completely unaffected. Of greater practical importance is the 
laborious and careful examination which Professor Dove has 
applied to the non-periodie variations of temperature. Evy 
spot on the earth’s surface has a certain average climate whic 
may be deduced from observations carried on for many successive 
years. Calculating, as Dove has done from the observations; the 
average climate, not only for the entire year, but also for each 
month, he finds that actual climate in each month of the 
entire period seldom agrees with the average for places in tempe- 
rate latitudes, but is in a continued state of oscillation—the 
temperature being sometimes in excess of the mean, and some- 
times below it. But he has clearly shown that these disturbances 
are not of a merely local and irregular character. The causes, 
whatever they may be, that make the month of January of any 
year colder average at Vienna, for instance, are found 
to extend overa very large area; and in such a year it will 
— be found that e ordinary proportion between the 
anuary temperature of Vienna, Paris, Berlin, and Bucharest 
will be maintained. The extension of trustworthy observations 
over the world, enabling the meteorologist to map out the 
extent and nature of such disturbances throughout many suc- 
cessive years, ean searcely fail to give a clue to their causes, 
and so entirely change the aspect of this branch of physical 
science. Once become acquainted with the true causes of 
the occasional variations in the seasons, we might hope to 
in a knowledge of the laws that regulate their action, and 
et to anticipate their effects. In this sense of the word, 
a foreknowledge of the weather may be looked u as a 
possible, though certainly a distant and difficult achievement, 
the hope of which may sustain successive generations of 
meteorologists in the midst of their laborious and somewhat 
irksome pursuit. There is one obstacle that may perma- 
nently arrest their progress, It is quite certain that 
the physical changes to which our atmosphere is subject 
are as strictly obedient to fixed laws as the movements of the 
heavenly bodies. Many of the data, although discoverable, are 
et unknown to us, and the various agencies in operation are 
involved in an intricate network which we have not yet learned 
to unravel ; yet, if that were all—if there were no foreign element 
in the calculation—there is no more absolute reason why we should 
not prediet the weather at any given place five or ten years 
hence than there is to prevent astronomers from telling years 
beforehand the day and hour of an eclipse, and the number of 
minutes for which it will be visible at the same spot. The 
real difficulty arises from the activity and industry of man, 
which is continually altering the condition of large parts 
of the earth’s surface. A forest region is turned into a 
wide e of cultivated plains, extensive marshes are 
drained, tracts of moorland are covered over with factories, and 
a thousand furnaces send up from it columns of heated air and 
vapour; and it is probable that such changes may modify to 
a perceptible extent the physical operations that lead to the 
variation of the seasons in temperate latitudes. Dove's inquiries 
seem, however, to show that the more marked changes take 
place on so so. a scale that, in comparison with the vaster 
agencies engag , the workings of human industry may produce 
but slight and local effect. 
For the present we must be content to regard the ultimate 
blem of m —the foreknowledge of the variations in 
seasons—as within the bounds of hope, yet beyond the limits 
of secure expectation. But there is a more limited achievement, 


yet one promising brilliant and solid results, which we believe 
be qomapletely attainable whenever it is und by men 
who should unite laborious and careful investigation, with a 
thorough knowledge of physics, to that natural ity which 
no industry can supply. e problem we suggest for solution is 
this:—Given the temperature and of the air and the 


direction of the wind, together with the general physical confor- 
mation of the earth’s surface throughout an extensive sur- 


rounding a given spot, to infer the state of the weather at that 
spot for a short period in advance. We are persuaded that 
applying on a small scale, and with the help of multiplied 
vations, the same amount of study to the continued ¢ 

which are vespeling Gay by day and hour by hour, and to 
mode in which disturbances are propagated throughout a limited 
district thoroughly known, that was employed by Dove in ex- 
amining the more marked variations of long periods, a man com- 
petent for the task would meet with certain success. 

To make our meaning more clear, let the reader suppose that 
ony morning, or oftener, there were received in London tele- 
grap ic returns of the state of the thermometer and barometer, 
and of the direction and foree of the wind, from a number of 
stations in the British Islands, extending to the West of Ireland 
and the North of Scotlaad, with similar returns from Holland, 
Belgium, and the northern half of France, It would be certain 
that the weather in London must for a certain time depend abso- 
lutely on the condition of things represented in such a return. 
A disturbance, of whatever nature, arising outside of the circle 
could not affect London until it had travelled over the inter- 
mediate space. In rare cases, violent storms move forward with 
great rapidity, but under ordinary circumstances we might count 
with security upon the weather in London for twenty-four hours 
if we had learned to trace the mode in which <—_ and ordinary 
disturbances of pressure or temperature diffuse themselves 
throughout our own islands and the adjacent parts of Europe. 
This period might, as the electric telegraph is extended, be con- 
siderably pouenges for the inhabitants of cities in the interior of 
Europe, butas c nge is there less frequent, the value of such an 
achievement would be less felt. 

Some such suggestion as that which we have put forward was 
made at a meeting of the British Association ten years ago, but 
was then probebly premature. The time is, perhaps, now at 
hand for undertaking the work. It is hard to say how far such 
a discovery might modify our daily life. We need 
point out what a boon it would be to those who seek fi 
pleasure and recreation under our uncertain summer ky but 
the largest practical benefit would ly be secured by the 
farmer, to whom even twenty-four hours’ foreknowledge of the 
weather would often be of essential advantage. 

By an arrangement which has been in force for some years, 
an enormous mass of meteorological materials, in the shape of 
observations made at sea, as well by officers in the navy as by 


panes useless. We have not heard, however, that anything 

ir Jo) ington ma i to e competent 
assistance for the purpose ; if not, we ween, 5 A the entire 
collection should be transferred to the National Observatory at 
Washington, where Lieutenant Maury will be happy to make up 
for British neglect. 


RAILWAY REPORTS. 


RAmware seem to be suffering from an almost universal 
epidemic. About this season of the year, every day pro- 
duces a batch of half-yearly reports, and alenoit ory report is 
a variation on one monotonous theme. Traffic, which 

fore been continuously though not uniformly progressive, has 
jividends are reduced, and i 
panies which have 


umphant have to lament a heavy expenditure, which may or 
pay nena in future profit. On former occasions we haye had the 
jubilations of one Board 


to set against the laments of another 
these is a sound walling from every and 
oomy chorus is complete supererogatory wa: 
which the Times addresses to prodent saving men not to iny 
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in repairing the losses suffered in a commercial tempest, they are 
not likely to have the means or the inclination for their usual 
amount of pleasure travelling. The easiest piece of retrenchment 
in the world is to forego a summer excursion, and our railway 
companies, though they were innocent of any share in producing 
the last panic, are among the greatest sufferers from its conse- 
quences. Some indication of the bad times that were approach- 
ing for them was visible in the returns for the half year ending 
in December, 1837. The first three or four months of that 
period had been busy enough, but the increase for the entire six 
months over the corresponding period of the previous year was 
very much below its ordinary rate. In place of the usual five or 
six per cent. the aggregate goods traffic on the English lines had 
only grown two-fifths per cent., while the total receipts from all 
sources had advanced but two per cent. in the course of a twelve- 
month—and this notwithstanding an addition of four or five per 
cent. to the total mileage. During the half year which has lately 
expired the commercial depression has been felt throughout, and 
a very considerable reduction in the traffic on all the principal 
lines has been the result. The complete statistics are not yet 
compiled, but the reports of all the large companies show that 
the total amount of the loss must be very serious. 

If this were the only source of the financial troubles of so many 
railway undertakings, there would be nothing which need occa- 
sion the least discouragement ; but much of the evil is due to 
another cause of a more ominous character. The very time 
of the greatest depression was selected by some of the most im- 
portant companies for a contest which has been carried on in a 
more reckless spirit than any former struggle, and of which we 
cannot yet say that we have seen the end. The aggregate 
capital of the combatants was about 50,000,000l., and each side 
was determined to persist, whatever might be the cost. In such a 
war of giants the losses could not but be heavy, and shareholders 
will do well to ponder over the casualties py by the direc- 
tors who have conducted the campaign. e receipts of the 
North Western Railway Company have been 176,o00/. below the 
amount in the corresponding half-year of 1856. Of this heavy 
loss the directors attribute at least 75,0007. to the competition of 
the Great Northern, and the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lin- 
colnshire lines. To this must be added the cost of a hard fight of 
twenty-one days before a Parliamentary Committee, which 
resulted in the victory of the Great Northern and its allies, not- 
withstanding the strenuous opposition of the North Western. It 
is not 8o easy to ascertain the losses on the other side. As the 


‘allied companies were engaged in opening up an entirely new 
traffic into the heart of the North Western district, at the tempt- 


‘ing charge of five shillings for four hundred miles, their gross 
receipts could not fail to be swelled by the war, and no data are 
furnished to show how much their expenditure was increased 
on this account. Almost all companies, however, have 
found it practicable to diminish their regular expenditure, in con- 
sequence of the exceptionally low prices at which most of the 
commodities required by them could be purchased. Thus the 
Great Western has saved 28,o00/., and the London and North 
Western 12,000/., of their customary outlay. The half-year’s 
expenses of the Great Northern, on the contrary, show an in- 
erease of 30,000/.; so that that sum at least, besides heavy Par- 
liamentary and legal expenses, must be = down to the account 
of the war. The Sheffield Company does not appear to have 
suffered much less; and it is probably a low estimate of the 
losses on both sides to say that 150,000/. has been thrown away 
in six months upon a contest which has left the rival companies 
very much in the same relative position which they would have 
occupied if they had never commenced the suicidal practice of 
ing the public at a loss. The damage was not even con- 
fined to the actual combatants, but extended to neutral compa- 
nies, whose territories were within reach of the field of battle. 
The Lancashire and Yorkshire line was one of the sufferers ; and 
even the Great Western, which closed its own quarrels shortly 
before it suspended dividends, attributes some of its recent losses 
to the war which has been raging between the Lancashire 
lines. We shall not attempt to say which side was in the 
wrong. The London and North Western would doubtless urge 
that they were first in possession of the 9 territory, and 
entitled to maintain their ground against all aggressors. The 
Great Northern may cite the judgment of a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee (whatever that may be worth) in favour of the system of 
competition which they have organized. But if neighbouring 
companies must live this cat-and-dog sort of life, they might at 
least manage their quarrels with a little judgment. There is no 
necessity to hit out wildly at themselves as they have been doing 
hitherto. No one has much respect for a man who, when he 
gets into a rage, stamps upon his own hat, or for a woman who, 
under aggravating circumstances, tears out her own hair instead 
of her husband's. But it is really very little wiser for two com- 
panies who have a —— to insist on accommodating the public 
at the loss of a couple of pounds a head. As a matter of course, 
if the fare on one line is lowered, the same reduction is made on 
the other ; and the only result is, that each company scatters its 
own dividend to the winds for the pleasure of seeing its enemy 
do the same, Such a way of fighting out a battle is as unsatis- 
factory as the peculiar style of duelling where the ad- 
versaries sit together on a powder barrel, and apply a 
lighted cigar to the bung-hole. 
Just now the fares are, we believe, raised to some reasonable 


amount, but the warlike tone of the Reports lately issued seems 
to intimate that hostilities may be vigorously 1. Base at any 
moment. The North Western Company boasts of its past forbear- 
ance, but rather ominously refers to the duty of self-defence and 
the possibility ofa further exercise of its powers of retaliation. The 
Sheffield leaders, on the other hand, rejoice in the reflection that 
there still remains a traffic of 450,000l. per annum to which their 
suicidal hostilities have not yet extended. Perhaps these mina- 
tory hints are only the wowks with which directors retire from 
an interrupted contest ; but if the shareholders wish to escape the 
fate of the Kilkenny cats, they will not encourage their boards to 
persist in tactics which will soon reduce the conflicting companies 
to the level at which the Great Western has arrived. In this 
case at least, if we may trust the report, the distressing circum- 
stance that no dividend is forthcoming is in no way attributable 
to bad management during the last half-year. The loss of 
traffic has resulted from causes beyond control, and has been 
balanced by a more than equivalent saving in working expenses. 
The battle of the gauges has been followed by a cordial peace, 
and there has been no extravagance in the shape either of com- 
petition or extension. The narrative of the Board, in short, de- 
scribes a model company, with a vast capital, an enormous 
traffic, infallible directors, and no dividend. The Great 
Western has got beyond the period of indiscretion, and is 
now paying the penalty for early follies. A few figures 
tell the tale of the fast life it has led, and explain very readily 
the occasional disappearance of the dividend on the ordin 
shares. The whole capital is 28,000,000/., of which 19,000,000/. 
is money borrowed on debentures, preference shares, and similar 
obligations. The result is, that traffic receipts of 700,000/. leave 
only 38,0001. after mem of interest and preferential charges ; 
and it is very intelligible why a company whose property is 
mortgaged so nearly up to its full value, should find it more 

rudent to support its credit with a good balance than to divide 
its last shilling, and trust to the chapter of accidents for the 
renewal of the debentures which are constantly becoming due. 
The directors have undoubtedly acted with judgment in refusing 
to declare a dividend, and the only thing to be regretted is that 
in this, as in other cases, discretion was not learned until the 
eapacity for indiscretion had been nearly exhausted. 


RIDE A COCK-HORSE TO CHARING-CROSS. 


HE Metropolitan Board of Works deserve our most sincere 
A thanks. Thrice millionaire, and keepers of the health or 
disease of a city whose inhabitants outnumber some kingdoms, 
they yet were destitute of that which wealth cannot give or take 
away—a character. Their claims to the vast responsibility en- 
trusted to them were still to some a mystery—their earnest of 
honest and competent performance was still a matter of reasonable 
doubt. Most opportunely, then—now that it is just too late to re- 
consider the powers which we have placed in their hands—have the 
civic lords of drains and traps come forward to ticket themselves 
with their own label, to show their own paces to the crack of their 
own whip, to sing their own feats to the tune of their own music. 
Henceforward there is no mistake about the matter. They have 
writ their own character where all may read it. The Board of 
Works, having grown fine upon the strength of that money which 
they hold but may not spend except in one way, have refused 
any longer to be the City’s guests, although at the Guildhall of 
London, and like a young lady married before she has well 
mastered the multiplication-table, have resolved to set up house- 
keeping on their own account. In furtherance of this interesting 
ambition, their Excellences are much too great to look at any 
locality short of Whitehallia itself. The Lords and Commons and 
the Treasury are there already, and so is the Court of Chancery— 
ergo, there shall go the Metropolitan Board. What matter that 
it is not quite central to Bermondsey and Blackwall, or even to 
St. George's in the East—“ we apples,” it seems, must “ swim.” 
Fortune happening to favour the impudent, Lord Fitzhardinge, 
by terminating his valuable existence, threw on the market a 
certain grim town house, which had for many years stood with 
its back sulkily turned to St. James's Park, and its front to the 
cheerful expanse of Spring Gardens. Berkeley House had been 
for years the stumbling-block of all Metropolitan improvers, 
No scheme for taking the commonest advantage of existin 
opportunities had ever been published—none was exhibite 
at the great competition of last year—which did not prolong 
the Mall directly to Charing-cross. For an architect not 
to have embraced this elementary suggestion would have 
been to have written himself high Moon. ms) as to the work 
he pretended to perform. But the sesame which would not 
open to their Jae was Berkeley House—once move that 
obstacle off, and the way was clear. Well, then, Berkeley House 
seemed at last in the fair way of removal. The impracticable 
old despot had gone, and the existence of the long-coveted man- 
sion came under the cognizance of the representative assembl 
created for the express object of improving the metropolis 
by ante out new lines of communication. Can it, 
en, credited that this upstart swarm of sham adminis- 
trators, with a deficient till (for to use the three millions 
for anything but drainage would simply be to swindle the 
State), has been pleased, at the cost of. the metropolitan rate- 
payers, to seal up and perpetuate the impediment, and 
out of its way to prevent that slight and easy demolition 
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result of which would be to continue the Mall into Charing-cross, 
the Strand, Fleet-street, Cannon-street, as far as London Bridge 
itself—simply in order that its own petty vanity may be gratified 
by having a West-end house to meet in which a lord once inha- 
bited ? Actually, the Metropolitan Board of Works has taken the 
lease of Berkeley House, and when a respectful remonstrance 
was submitted to it at a late meeting, the paper was treated with 
something like contempt. “ A cat may look ata king,” and a beggar 
may petition Parliament ; but woe to the blasphemer who does 
not fall down before his Thwaites. 

Of course, in face of such blindness to the responsibilities 
of. their position, it is hardly worth while to remind the 
Sanhedrim that they are already masters of freehold property in 
Greek-street more centrally placed than Berkeley House, and 
large enough to enable them to build their hall of meeting within 
its limits. It would probably be venturing a compliment at the 
risk of accuracy to suppose that they sought classical authority 
for their vagaries—otherwise we might be tempted to imagine 
that they had fought shy of this position in dread of the tradi- 
tionary reputation of Grecnlus esuriens. But men may be, even 
without classical learning, moderately intelligent and passably 
modest. There is a medium between the Homeric knowledge 
and eloquence of a Gladstone and the chatter of a jay combined 
with the logic of a parrot. In the face of Cherbourg, it is quite 
as well just for the present not to hack about representative 
institutions to the ridicule of the jester and the sorrow of the 

triot. When an engineering work, the most complicated in 
its magnitude and the most momentous in its results of all the 
pacific enterprises of modern times, has been formally entrusted 
to the almost uncontrolled discretion of an assembly local in its 
constitution, raw in its experience, cumbersome as an administra- 
tive organization, it might be wise on the part of that assembly 
rather to try to remove natural objections by its moderation and 
its far-sightedness, than to encourage the worst apprehensions by 
an act in itself extravagant and immodest, and in its results indi- 
cating a stolid ignorance of those just principles of metropolitan 
improvement which it exists to promote, 

e cannot say whether we are more sorry that the body 
which is to drain the metropolis should have been misled into 
taking Berkeley House, or more indignant that the Bobadils 
who have taken Berkeley House should be the men on whose 
fiat hang the health and comfort of a city of three million inha- 
bitants. The practical conclusion of the whole story is, that 
although government by representation is the essential condition 
of freedom, yet something more than the mere naked election of 
delegates is wanted to produce good administration. The precise 
reason why, on the one side, the British constitution stands 

roof, and why, on the other, the French Convention of 1791 
fell amid the ridicule and the execration of all reasonable men, 
is that, in the one case, mere representation does not conduct 
the entire administrative machinery, and in the other it 
did. There are reasons, more numerous than we have time 
to catalogue, why metropolitan improvements are in the category 
of those undertakings which it is most hazardous to entrust to 
the control of an unchecked single Chamber, unversed in its 
responsibilities, and elected upon a very indiscriminate franchise. 
And yet we see Whig and Tory vieing with each other to cocker 
up this fractious bantling. The wind that is sown comes out of 
their granary—but they leave to us to reap the whirlwind. 


REVIEWS. 


POETRY OF THE ANTI-JACOBIN.* 


demand for a reprint of this useful and convenient edition 
of a well-known work affords a curious illustration of the pre- 
servative quality which belongs to the slightest productions of 
genius. e poetry contained in the Anti-Jacobin, although it 
occupies but one thin volume, is, with half-a-dozen exceptions, 
utterly obsolete and worthless; yet it is, after the lapse o sixty 
years, still rescued from oblivion by the “ Loves of the Triangles,” 
the play of “The Rovers,” the “N eedy Knife-Grinder,” the 
“ Elegy on St. André,” and by a few lines in the ‘‘ New Morality.” 
Except for the necessity of making up a saleable volume, the sur- 
viving wit of the collection might have easily been contained in 
fily pages. The present generation may perhaps be as suscep- 
tible of metrical influences as the contemporaries of Hayley and 
Darwin; and some of “ Bon Gaultier’s” parodies, and a fow of 
the best comic poems in Punch, are equal to the celebrated frag- 
ments of the Anti-Jacobin ; but the fashion of poetical satire has 
sed away, and it would be useless for a rising Canning to seek 
credit with his party by ridiculing political opponents in verse. 
Yet, when the fierce passions of 1798 are remembered, it is sur- 
ising that the compositions which were intended for stinging 
ibels bear so lightly and indirectly on the great revolutionary 
dispute. Southey’s abortive attempt to naturalize Sapphics and 
Dactylics, Darwin’s frigid ingenuity of personification, and the 
sentimental liberalism of Kotzebue and his dramatic followers, 
although they offered fair subjects for caricature, would have been 
equally absurd if Jacobinism had never threatened or overturned 
society. The triumph of the Tories consisted in showing that they 


* Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin, With Notes, By Charles Edmunds, 


excelled their opponents in wit, or in as facility, as well as in 

Royal favour and in public confidence ; an sihough the ridicule 

which extinguished Darwin also fell upon Coleridge, their suc- 

cess was for the moment complete. Fourteen or fifteen years 

later, the Whigs brought the laugh over to their own side by 

enlisting Moore in their service, and if political judgment were 

to be affected by the comparative merits of satirists, the Zwo- 

penny Post-Bag would far more than outweigh the influence of 

the Anti-Jacobin. The lapse of years has fortunately deprived 

the rival humorists of all external importance, so that even the 

malignity which characterizes their class operates only by pre- 

serving the relish of their jokes. Loyal subjects feel no com- 

—— in laughing at the libels which troubled the Regent and 
is Court ; nor is a scrupulous regard for the law of nations and 

a cordial ee of the French alliance found inconsistent 

with a complacent interest in the lawless murder of the Repub- 

lican Consul at Algiers :— 

The Dey then gave his orders 

In jic and Persian, 

“ Let no more be said, 

But bring me his head, 

These clubs are my aversion.” 

The Consul quoted Wicquef 

And Puffendorf and 

And proved from Vattel 

Exceedingly well 

Such a deed would be quite atrocious. 


’*Twould have moved a Christian’s bowels 

To hear the doubts he stated, 

But the Moors they did 

As they were bid, 

And strangled him while he prated. : 


The extraordinary merit of this atrocious apology for barbarism 
is sufliciently proved by the proverbial cumnvacy of two passages 
in a poem of sixty lines. 

He proved from Vattel, 

Exceedingly well ; 


He fled full soon, 
On the first of June, 
But he bade the rest keep fighting— 


are quotations still deservedly employed from time to time by 
writers as well as by public speakers. Conscious, wilful, and 
ostentatious injustice contains in itself the ironical contrast 
which is the foundation of genuine humour. Canning would 
certainly have advised the Dey to recall the vigorous orders 
which were couched in so curious a mixture of Oriental 
languages; but in amusing himself with the irrevocable fate 
of the unhappy victim, he was contemplating not only the 
amusing indifference of the Moors to the authority of Puffendorf 
and Grotius, but the inconsistency of the natural humanity of 
his own disposition with the gratuitous bloodthirstiness of his 
literary diversions, Coleridge, who could never perform any 
intellectual operation in a simple and straightforward manner, 
explained his own spirited anathema on Pitt by a similar apology, 
which as applied to “ Fire, Famine, and Slaughter,” was un- 
doubtedly an afterthought. The poet imadined that he hated 
the Minister when he doomed him to eternal fire, as he afterwards 
imagined that the denunciation had been uttered in the most 
charitable spirit ; but the theory which he expounded in justifica- 
tion of his own supposed conduct is perfectly applicable to the ordi- 
nary exaggerations of satiric humour. The obscure French func- 
tionary who had the good fortune to become celebrated through 
a ludicrous version of his death could certainly never have 
incurred the animosity of the writer who has preserved his 
memory. 

The admirable poem of the “ Loves of the Triangles” is rather 
a literary parody than a political lampoon. arwin’s mild 
Jacobinism was connected by no essential link with the peculiar 
form of poetic absurdity which he carried to its last extreme. 
It may’ be thought strange that the “ Economy of Vegetation” 
should ever have been thought worthy of a caricature which is 
more skilful and thoughtful, but not more extravagant, than the 
original. Yet many of the present generation may remember 
that Miss Edgeworth considers admiration of the “ Botanic 
Garden” as the most obvious proof of poetic taste, and Lord 
Brougham still draws his favoutite quotations from the repertory 
of coloured glass which appeared to his youthful eye a treasu 
of jewels. The faculty of even reading strained prose tagged wit 
a superfluous jingle of rhymes is as unintelligible in our own age 
as the amours of the conic sections to the “ unhallowed fiends of 
Church and Law :—” 


and— 


Debased, corrupted, ing, con 

No definitions touch 

To you no postulates prefer their claim, 

= ardent axioms your dull souls inflame; 
‘or no tangents touch, no les meet, 

No join in osculation 


It is, howeres, ate happily possible to appreciate the felicitous 
accuracy of the language which conveys this not unmeanin 
nonsense. The personifications of the sciences might almost lead 
a careless reader to connect the ‘wandering curves” of the 
Cissoid with poetical wreaths of ivy, and there is a kind of 
graceful licentiousness in the suggestion 


That wanton Optics roll the melting eye. 
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contains an i escription of a guillotine, in 
a characteristic apostrophe— 

Ye Sylphs of Death! on demon pinions flit 

Whee the tall Guillotine is raised for Pitt— 

To the poised plank tie fast the monster’s back, 

Close the nice slider, ope the expectant sack ; 

Then twitch with fairy hand the frolie pin— 

Down falls the impatient axe with deafening din ; 

The liberated rolls off below, 
Those who are curious in literary parallels may find in Heine's 
Germany a similar description, introduced from a different point 
of view, by the greatest poetical satirist of the present generation. 
The Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, waking after a sleep of sixty 
or seventy years, asks a visitor to his legendary cavern for news 
of the world which had last been brought to his knowledge in 
the eighteenth century. The poet tells him, with malicious re- 
petition, that when Louis XV. died, Louis XVI. reigned “ until 
they guillotined him”—that the Dauphiness Marie Antoinette be- 
came Queen of France, and bore herself nobly “ when they guillo- 
tined her”—but that Madame Dubarri sereamed and ial “when 
they guillotined her” (als man sie guillotinirte). ‘‘ What,” inter- 
rupts the Emperor, ‘* what, in the devil’s name, is the meaning of 
guillotining ?” ‘“ And I began to explain that the guillotine was an 
engineinvented by Dr. Guillotin, where they fasten you on a plank, 
with a knife above you, and it slips down and cuts your head off 
in the most comfortable manner, and that is what they call guillo- 
tining.” Mr. Canning has no pretension to compete as a poet and 
satirist with Heine, but the English version of the Guillotine de- 
rives a peculiar force from the apostrophe to the Sylphs ; and the 
“ liberation” of the severed head seems to imply an inward con- 
nexion between the tyranny of the decapitated monster, and the 
servitude which he imposed on his country. ‘ Who drives fat 
oxen should himself be fat,” and the poet of the Triangles seems 
to hold that ‘‘ Who rules o’er serfs himself must be a slave.” 

The “enemy of the human raee” who was so often denounced 
by the rival folly of Girondists and Jacobins, the “ villain” whom 
Fox hated so bitterly for his life-long triumph, the “ pilot” who 
perished in the midst of the storm which he was said to have 
weathered, has been more than almost any other great statesman 
attacked and idolized on untenable grounds. neh writers still 
assert that Pitt raised the greatness of England to an unparalleled 
height by the exercise of unscrupulous ability prompted by a 

ignant antipathy to France. Fanatics, such as Xe. Louis 
Blanc, even porprentle the falsehoods which the Vergniauds and 
Robespierres of the Convention used to bandy to each other 
from Plain, and back again from the Mountain ; and sym- 
pathizing French readers believe that the English Minister 
superfluously paid for the riots, massacres, and judicial 
murders which the dominant gangs of cowards and ruffians were 
but too ready to perpetrate under the gratuitous influence of 
bloodthirsty terror. The historical errors which were con- 
nected with the name of Pitt have been gradually dissipated in 
the cooler atmosphere of England. It is known that he was 
a sound economist and an able administrator in time of peace, and 
that he earnestly desired the termination of the great contest 
with which his name is so prominently associated. On the other 
hand, it is admitted that his conduct of the war was unskilful and 
erroneous, and that he dissipated in paty enterprises resources 
which might have decided by enabling England to 
take part, as a great military Power, in the successive Continental 
campaigns. His commanding eloquence, and his control over his 
Parliamentary contemporaries are still recorded by afew surviving 
witnesses ; but the popular impression of his character is that 
he was narrow, cold, and lofty, unaffected by social influences, 
and indifferent to all accomplishments but those of a statesman. 
Unfortunately no sufficient materials for his bi hy remain, 
but there is reason to believe that the t Minister was as 
genial, as t htful, and as highly cultivated as the most popular 
of his rivals. ilberforce said that he was the wittiest man he 
had ever known. Lady Hester records his opinion that 
nonsense rather than sense offered the best conversational test 
of ability; his philosophical acuteness was shown by his well- 
known and just remark, that Butler's Ana suggested more 
doubts than it solves; and finally, if Mr. Kdmonds may be 
trusted, the best stanza in the bést poem of the Andti-Jacobin 
may satisfy al] competent critics that Pitt combined an accurate 
ear for poetry with genuine and playful humour. 

“The Rovers, or the Double Arrangement,” is a parody on 
originals which have long been forgotten, and as a burlesque it 
survives by its own intrinsic merit. Two passages have become, 
at least for literary purposes, so familiar as to be almost prover- 
bial. The hasty proposal—‘ A sudden thought strikes me ; let 
us swear an eternal friendship ;” and the contrast of real and 
apparent rank in the phrase, “ No waiter, but a knight templar,” 
are well known by hundreds who have never read another line of 
the Anti-Jacobin. The German sentimental plays of the time 
probably contained many reflections not unlike those of Matilda, 
when she finds that dinner is not yet ready :—~ 

Matilda (with a look expressive disappoi: 
here) Wal then, have patience. Oh, Casimere, 
ve the 


alas! Dinner, it is taken away as soon as over 
and we regret it not. It returns again with the return of appetite. The beef 


succeeded to the veal of yesterday. But, when once the heart has been occu- 
pied by a beloved object, in vain would we attempt to supply the charm by 


The description of Matilda in the list of persons of the drama, 
as “in love with Rogero, and mother of Casimere’s children,” is 
a fair caricature of an moral theories. The celebrated song 
of Rogero in his dungeon has no precedent or parallel in the 
dramas which formed the alee of the parody. According 
to the editor of the present publication, Mr. Pitt added the last 
stanza to Canning’s manuscripts :— 

priests are : 
Here to starve on 
-el, never shall I see the U- 
sniversity of Gottingen. 

As Boswell observed of a similar product of Johnson's idler 
moments, “‘ the firsptwo lines are very fine serious poetry ;” and 
there is something touching as well as amusing in the compre- 
hensive description of the world by its foremost man as one 
“that kings and priests are plotting in.” The chief of the great 
t ic conspiracy may have thought, as he wrote the words, how 
shallow were the plots, how frightened the priests, and how 
helpless the kings; and perhaps he may almost have wished that 
he could give his revolutionary enemies an opportunity of grap- 
pling on their own account with the difficulties which beset him 
in his daily task of keeping the peace at home and of baffling 
foreign hostility. 


THE SPECTATOR* 


Y ig ey are few more instructive branches of li inquiry 
than the comparison of the different amusements of different 
enerations. Light literature, in its manifold shapes, has become 
y far the most popular of modern recreations, and it is curious 
to trace the various forms which it has worn during different 
periods of its history. The vast differences between the rei 
of Queen Victoria and the reign of Queen Anne can Loder 
be displayed more concisely or te = 0 J than by the con- 
trast between the general character of the Spectator and modern 
fiction. The onpgemean, like other comparisons, will not 
upon all-fours. There are parts of the Spectator to which the 
multifarious publications of our own day offer hardly any analogy. 
There are other parts of which it presents the pattern and 
"ead with curious exactness, though the spirit is utterly dif- 
erent. Upon each of these divisions some observations 
not be without interest, as evidence of 
c s which have come over a very important aspect o 
the national character. 
The principal feature of the Spectator, to which nothing in our 
own day corresponds, is to be found in the moral essays with which 
it is so largely sprinkled. Why is it that whereas 150 years ago 
thousands of readers were delighted to buy and to mak @ specu- 
lation by Addison on Good-nature, or on the Immortality of the 
Soul, no one thinks of inserting such matter in any of our mo- 
dern papers? We can hardly imagine how we should feel if we 
were to read some morning in the Zimes such a paragraph as 
this in an article on the vanity of ambition :— 

There is scarce a thinking man in the world who is involved in the business 
of it, but lives under a secret impatience of the hurry and fatigue he suffers, 


and has formed a resolution to himself one time or other in such a state 
as is suitable to the end of his being, 


Or what should we think if the Examiner were to inform its 
readers that— 

When I look upon the tombs of the great, every emotion of envy dies in 
me; when I read the epitaphs of the beautiful, every inordinate desire dies 
out ; when I meet with the grief of parents on a tombstone, my heart swells 
with compassion; when I see the tomb of the parents themselves, I consider 


the vanity of grieving for those whom we must quickly follow. 


Is the disuse of such admonitions to be attributed to a dearth 
of Addisons, or to a tone of mind hostile to Addisonian reflec- 
tions? There is probably mueh ground for each supposition. No 
one can read the moral dissertations in the Spectator without 
being sensible that they are conceived in a spirit which no man 
of genius could enter into now. We should be fully prepared to 
endorse, with but little qualification, Lord Macaulay’s glowing 
praises of their beauty, and indeed, no one who is not accus- 
tomed to periodical writing can adequately appreciate the all but 
supernatural freshness and fertility of mind which they display ; 
but it is impossible to read them without a feeling that if we could 
imagine an Eton boy’s themes written with ideal beauty, they 
would resemble them very nearly both in matter and in manner. 
i f the volumes at random, we find (No. 215) the greatest 
of English Essayists, under the ing of our old friend 
“Tngenuas didicisse,” &., discussing the advantages of educa- 
tion. Four paragraphs introduce the subject, setting forth 
how is ai block of marble, the 
are bro’ out polisher. comes the exam 
in the of negro slaves, who murder their 
because they cannot agree which is to marry her, and then com- 
mit suicide in despair. Three paragraphs conclude the disserta- 
tion, beginning respectively with the following characteristic 


We see in this amaging instance of barbarity what strange disorders are 
bred in the minds of those men whose passions are not regulated by virtue 


of to-morrow will succeed to the mutton of to-day, as the mutton of to-day 


* The Spectator. In British Essayists, 1823. 
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and disciplined by reason. .... . It is therefore an unspeakable blessing 

Discourses of morality and reflections upon human nature are the 
minds and gain a true know- 


In reading such sentences, the Que cum ita sint, the Quod si, 
and the Genus humanum of our youth rise dimly before us ; bring- 
ing with them the recollection that the Spectator was the most 
productive and the most easily worked of all the mines of what, 
with unconscious irony, we used to describe as “sense.” It 
is a curious reflection how such compositions can ever have con- 
tributed so much as in fact they have contributed to the reputa- 
tion of a man who is universally placed high in the list of Eng- 
lish classics. The answer to the question is, we think, afforded 
in a great measure by the whole tone of the tator. It indi- 
cates the prevalence of a singular lull in the public mind—a state 
of feeling in which the great problems of life seem to have received 
a sort of good-humoured solution, and in which there is a general 
impression that all men of sense are agreed upon all matters of 
essential importance, so that nothing remains except to explain 
their sentiments to the mass of mankind as tastefully as possible. 
The simple gentle theol in which the Psalms, Cicero, 
Epictetus, ‘several heathen as well as Christian authors,” 
are produced by turns as witnesses to the uncertainty of life, the 
immortality of the soul, and the emptiness of w ly distine- 
tions—and the elegant, but ss oa formal and even timid 
criticism in which it is shown how “‘artfully” the author of 
Chevy Chase introduces this and that sentiment, and how he 
wrote with the high moral object of porreating the feudal 
nobility from fighting, as Homer wished to show the Greeks the 
necessity of combination against Persia—are further illustrations 

the same temper. The universal sentiment is that there are 
rules and measures on all subjects, human and divine, which are 
well understood and ascertained, and which it —_ remains to 
enforce by elegant remarks and appropriate elassical quotations. 
It would be needless and almost impertinent in us to enlarge 
upon the extraordinary felicity and skill with which Addison and 
Steele betook themselves to this congenial task. We confine our- 
selves to pointing out that it would be simply impossible for 
men of their powers in the present day to write as they wrote, 
because the substratum of belief which enabled them to do so 
no longer exists. The most aoeels person would in these 
days steer clear of the marvellous blunder which we have 
quoted about Homer and Chevy Chase, for it is matter of 
universal notoriety that there is a whole library of controvers 
about Homer, his relationship to the Iliad and the Odyssey, an 
the relations of the various parts of those works to each other ; 
whilst, in regard to morals and theology, legions of controver- 
sialists, whose premisses and conclusions contradict each other 
in the wildest manner, lie in wait for any one who is rash 
—- to vent commonplaces upon the subjects on which they 
ispute. 
he presence of this feeling of re and security with regard 
to all the most important Ebjecte of thought unguestionably 

ives a rather formal and shallow air to the more serious s 
tions of Steele and Addison ; but it is at least equally plain, and 
equally worthy @f our attention, that the same cause enabled them 
to understand, far better than is the case with their representa- 
tives in the present day, the true seope and province of that de- 
scription of literature to which they devoted themselves. The 
prototypes of each of the main divisions of modern light litera- 
ture are to be found in the tes. Sir Roger de Coverley and 
the other members of the Club are the legitimate progenitors of 
the most conspicuous of our modern novels, more —y 
of those which oppose in parts; whilst the various tches 
of manners—the Lovers’-club, the Liars’-club, the letters about 
Fulvia and Claudia, patches, snuff-boxes, and the like—contain the 
germ of that immense mass of comments upon all sorts of small 
social matters which fill our azines, and overflow into the 
morning papers through the activity of the gentlemen whose 
natural impulse it is, in all the vicissitudes of life, to console 


themselves by writing to the Times. 
It would of course be unfair to institute a comparison, in point of 
literary skill, between some of the greatest masters of the English 


age that ever lived and that very miscellaneous crowd of 
writers who instruct us’ at the nt day; but it is well worth 
while to attend to the difference between the spirit which pervades 
the Spectator and that which shows itself under an almost infinite 
variety of forms amongst so many popular modern novelists. As 
the business of such writers is to appreciate and to paint delicate 
shades of feeling, they may be naturally presumed to be 
of more than the average amount of seusibility, and therefore to 
gegen ane in and to display more deeply than their neighbours 
e prevalent temper of the times. We shall accordingly find 
that no de ent of literature shows clearer traces of the depth 
and intensity of modern controversies upon all the most important 
ing re of be ne | than modern popular novels. The Spectator, as 
we have already remarked, assumes everywhere the existence of 
asort of average state of feeling and opinion. Its object—as 
described in the dedication of the first volume to Lord Somers— 
is ‘to cultivate and polish human life by promoting virtue and 
knowledge ;” and it may be read from A to end without the 
discovery of a single hint of the existence of anything more 
than very superficial controversies as to the objects indicated 


Be comprehensive formula. The great charm of the wit, 
pathos, and the playfulness of the Apectator, and especially 


Jangu 


of Addison’s contributions to it, is to be found in the nar- 
g 


amen were versed in both) are aa gree as fundamentally 
istinct, The former is never allowed to encroach upon the 
latter ; and, indeed, those who excel in it never show the slightest 

inclination to do so, 

Nothing can afford a contrast to this than the 

state of same of literature. The 
the last century have embraced every subject of importance to 
the welfare of mankind here or hereafter. There is ponens 
hardly a single conception, theological, moral, metaphysical, 
scientific, or political, which they have not 
i used to = 

ir fancies, and however qui 


The strong instinctive presumption which 
almost all men, however lively 
their sensibilities might be, in favour of any well-established 
form of a. has been almost entirely destroyed. Men of 
taste have all but universally fallen into the way of forming their 
views of the world around them not according to any fixed rules, 
but according to the prevailing temper of their own minds for 
the time being. The extent to which opinion has been super- 
seded by sentiment is almost in le, but the evidence 
upon the subject is to be found in every novel on 
every railway bookstall in the re Modern novelists uni- 
ery J seem to assume, in a thousand indirect ways, 
that the principal question with regard to any man, any opi- 
nion, or any line of conduct, is not whether it is right or 
wrong, true or false, wise or foolish, but whether it can be so 
represented as to enlist the reader's sympathies, or at any 
rate to make him understand and enter into the feelings of the 
rty concerned. Sir Roger de Coverley is a mere amusement. 
is character embodies no particular view of life, and it proves 
nothing except the exquisite skill of Addison; but the case is 
totally different with Childe Harold, Ernest Maltravers, or 
Nell in the Old Curiosity Shop. It would be unfair to say that 
Lord Byron meant to preach up pride and misanthropy—that Sir 
Rdward: Bulwer Lytton holds himself out as a serene philosopher, 
for whom life has no secrets and little interest—or that Mr. 
Dickens goes round to all the world to be kissed like a child at 
dessert. But it is not unfair to say that they respectively create 
characters who do act in this manner, and that they doso ina way 
which tends—not perhaps very logically, but still most effectivel 
—to produce a certain sympathy with the temper so deseri 
Addison's fictions are like fireworks throwing out different- 
coloured stars, which can be criticised according to their inherent 
qualities. Modern novels are like slips of coloured glass inter- 
d between the eye and the face of nature, the effect of which 
is to give a colour to the common events of life whilst the atten- 
tion is quite withdrawn from the colouring medium. Whig or 
Tory, Hanoverian or Jacobite, High Churchman or Low Church- 
man, could equally enjoy most parts of the Spectator without 
judice to their several ; but almost every modern novel 
1s more or less a manifesto, and indicates one of several 
views of life which would run through and colour opinion upon 
every subject whatever. If we were told that a man really en- 
joys and sympathizes with Mr. Thackeray, Mr. Kingsley, Mr. 
ickens, or Mrs, Gaskell, we could give a very good guess as to 
his views upon any subject whatever, 

We have often expressed our opinion upon the mischief which 
sermons in circulating libraries inflict upon society, but in con- 
nexion with our present subject it is curious to notice how com- 
pletely the growth of the new school of fiction changes the whole 
character which fiction sustains. In former times, fiction, even 
in its highest form, was in the nature of a plaything. Sir 
was a Tory, but Addison wasa Whig. Falstaff was full of 
and humour, but Shakspeare sees th him. Henry V. casts 
him off, and we feel that it is as right our old acquaintance 
should die in distress and neglect, as that Nym and Bardolph 
should.eome to the ws. Dante loves Francesca, but 
Francesea is damned. this is +.) inour day. The uni- 
versal postulate of novelists seems to 
be wrong, and that hard cases cannot be right. 
appear to look upon the world as a vast stage, on whieh there is 
room for many actors and for many parts, and on which, if a man 
gaye hie part ernerensy sod acts after his kind, no further 

and is to be made of him. Or, to take another metaphor, 
they consider life as an equation which presents many roots. 
You cannot say that one root is more right than another. Any 
one of them satisfy the terms of the problem. ‘ 


any de t of thought in which this 

popular of modern scientific schools 
—a school, by the way, from which most novelists shrink with 
recognises no obj thought except and modes of suc- 
po of a school of art which sub- 
stitutes sentiment for opinion. There is the closest possible 
connexion—we might almost say that there is an absolute iden- 
tity—between the theory which maintains that the rise, progress, 
wth, decline, and fall of nations proceed eternally accord- 
ing to a fixed’ le decree, and the picture which inti- 


mates (th it does not say, for its principle is to —| 


energetic and the lazy, act respectively after their kind, without 
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being the objects of express praise or express blame, and in a 
manner which almost makes it impossible to look upon them as 
being moral agents at all. Closely connected, too, with this is the 
whole system of attack and defence by novels. Mr. Disraeli wants 
to injure Mr. Croker, Mr. Dickens wants to vilify the Government, 
and they proceed to compose novels which give you a theory 
(more or less founded on facts) of the man or of the system, the 
only evidence of the truth of which is the ingenuity and the 
artistic consistency with which it is put together. It is not 
amiss to remind authors of this kind that amongst prede- 
cessors whom the most exorbitant vanity must recognise as 
superiors, the province of art was looked u as being infi- 
nitely more narrow than they seem to consider it, whilst the 
execution of works of art was carried to a pitch of perfection 
uite inaccessible to writers whose works aim at fulfilling a 
unction for which they are, and from the necessity of the case 
must continue to be, absolutely unfit. 


SPECULATION IN FRANCE.* 


MONGST the mediocrities that attained an nghonent cele- 
brity during the Revolution of 1848, M. Proudhon was 
eminently conspicuous, partly in consequence of his peculiar 
temperament, but more from the ridiculous extravagance of the 
views which he was accustomed to propound. It can scarcely be 
said that he really represented the opinions or the principles of 
any class of politicians or revolutionists during that period of 
unrestrained absurdity and dangerous anarchy. Nor had he the 
success which, in such periods of social dislocation, often falls to 
the lot of very inferior men. He never formed either a party or a 
faction which was of the slightest weight at a time when ignorance, 
folly, and fanaticism found adherents on every side, when no- 
thing but tact and management was required to combine the most 
discordant materials into a dangerous party, and when notoriety, or 
what Frenchmen call immortality, was within the reach of every 
voluble and plausible charlatan. But M. Proudhon either did not 
possess the qualities of a successful demagogue, or did not seek 
any higher distinction than that of a philosophical republican. He 
was too obscure and too harmless to be persecuted or incar- 
cerated by the conscientious author of the coup d'état, and he 
might have lived happily in the centre of civilization and gas- 
tronomy, professing foolish opinions and writing foolish books, if 
his zeal for the human race had not tempted him in an evil 
hour to write and publish a blasphemous libel, for which he has 
been condemned to three years’ imprisonment. But as, in the 
meantime, he has fled to Belgium, the human race will 
not be the losers by the decision of the French tribunals. 
M. Proudhon will be able, through the instrumentality 
of the Brussels press, to vent his folly with even greater 
freedom than before, and we may reasonably expect that 
the most insane doctrines, characterized by an equal ignorance 
of reasoning and of facts, will be periodically promulgated in 
rtable duodecimos. The human race, as M. Proudhon and those 
ike him somewhat rashly assume, will, of course, be devoutl 
teful for such earnest and assiduous labours in the cause—it 
is difficult to say of what—and therefore we must be content to 
call it “the cause.” On the other hand, they might do well to 
reflect upon the course which the human race—if it were for a 
moment released from its habitual terror of police magistrates 
and constables—would inevitably adopt towards those enlightened 
politicians who have made themselves, and, as it_ seems, with 
malice prepense, the systematic bores of all, mankind. Such a 
suspicion probably does not for a moment occur to the mind 
of the political adventurer or the revolutionary enthusiast. They 
are protected from it by the impenetrable armour of a self-con- 
ceit that is almost fabulous, and are therefore able to inflict their 
tediousness upon the rest of the world without imagining for 
a moment that it is possible for others to be less interested than 
themselves in extravagant theories and untenable hypotheses. 
On the other hand, it may be admitted that society gains at least 
as much as it loses by the literary activity of its fools and mad- 
men. It is of immense advantage to be able to gauge existing 
folly and ignorance—to know what class of doctrines, however 
absurd they may be, will find believers and strenuous supporters 
amongst the ignorant masses—to see what form the chronic dis- 
content of the uneducated classes most readily assumes, and what 
species of error is most easily and most successfully revived. To 
a ‘politician or an historian the phenomena of revolutions must 
‘always be interesting and often instructive, and the individuals 
who obtain influence in those moments of social convulsion may 
also be worthy of study ; and even to the rest of the world it may 
be of some benefit to witness the length to which half-educated zeal 
or enthusiastic ignorance may go, and to ae pero the dangers 
which must inevitably result from a state of society where free 
discussion of social questions is the exception and not the rule. 
But we can hardly say that M. Proudhon, whether as a 
litician or as an author, is of use either as a beacon against 
anger or as a gauge of any absurdity except his own; and 
we should have scarcely thought it worth while to refer 
to his work, but for a much more interesting question that 
arises upon it. Some years back, there was published in Paris a 
small handbook called the Manuel du Spéculateur, which was 
designed to be a guide for the use of persons engaged in buying 


* Manuel du Spéculateur 4 la Bourse. Par P. J. Proudhon. Paris: 
Librairie de Garni Fre 


and selling railway and other shares. A new edition was recently 
issued, with the inestimable advantage of the supervision of 
M. Proudhon. The book is in some respects interesting, as 
giving a popular account of the mode in which business is trans- 
acted on the Paris Stock Exchange ; but it is almost needless to 
add that it is absolutely useless, and very stupid, so far as the 
views and theories of the editor are concerned. 


A large amount of ignorance must be presupposed if it is as- 
sumed that there is anything new or unusual in the sudden growth 
of the speculative spirit at Paris or any other of the great mar- 
kets of Europe or America. The annals of trade show that 
— of speculation recur with a regularity that could scarcely 
ave been anticipated except by ys who are empiricall 
acquainted with the affairs of commerce. But whenever this 
— of speculation invades, and in some measure supersedes, 
the regular operations of legitimate trade, the most extraordi- 
peed theories are produced in order to explain the disturbance 
ofthe commercial atmosphere. One class of critics denounces the 
Government for the time being. Another, and perhaps a more 
numerous one, condemns without hesitation all those laws of 
banking which enact that the depositor or the creditor is 
entitled to receive back that which he deposited or advanced. 
Others, however, find in these ordinary phenomena of commerce 
symptoms of the universal corruption of society, and of a com- 
plete disturbance of the principles affecting the rights of labour 
and property. Whenever, by the gambling transactions of a 
period of speculation, large sums of money are won or lost, a 
certain amount of discontent is created, which finds its expres- 
sion in the theories of currency-doctors, and in the general 
denunciation of the reckless selfishness and dishonesty of the 
commercial classes. In England we have just witnessed our 
decennial commercial crisis, and have seen a recurrence of the 
usual phenomena, But, fortunately, in a country so eminently 
commercial as this there is little danger to be apprehended from 
difficulties and distress which the Meateeter operatives com- 
prehend quite as well as their employers; and there is a well- 
educated public opinion which will always prove a safeguard 
against the efforts of unscrupulous demagogues or the theories of 
the sciolists of the Birmingham school. 

On the other side of the Channel, the case no doubt is some- 
what different. For the last century the French have not been 
a commercial people in the sense that the English or the Ameri- 
cans are. But it has been the policy of the present ruler of 
France to stimulate as much as possible the commercial spirit, 
to encourage speculation in every form, to develope the re- 
sources of the country, and to interest the largest possible 
number of people in maintaining the existing order of things. 
Material development and commercial progress are for the 
time the characteristics of French policy, and it cannot be dis- 
puted that already considerable results have been achieved in 
spite of the prostration of commerce in France at and after the 
revolution of 1848, and notwithstanding the disastrous seasons 
which have so seriously interfered with many of the most im- 
portant branches of industry and production. At the same 
time it must be admitted that the attempts to revive French 
trade and commerce, and to introduce the egmmercial spirit, 
have not by any means been uniforml distthguished by the 
application of sound principles of public economy. It has 
been sought to create wealth and credit by ingenious con- 
trivances, and by giving a purely artificial stimulus to 
commerce. Great public works have been executed, and 
a lavish expenditure has been incurred for which no ade- 
quate return can ever be anticipated. In other under- 
takings the guarantee of the State has been largely and indis- 
criminately given; and although in many of them there may be 
a fair prospect of considerable profit hereafter, yet for a certain 
number of years they will constitute a heavy charge upon the 
resources of the State. Thus it may be said that, for some time 
to come, the revenues of the country are mortgaged to a number 
of industrial undertakings for the sake of creating immediate 
employment for the working classes, and of encouraging com- 
mercial activity. It is easy to see that such a system, if adhered 
to, must entail ruin upon the whole country. The time will in- 
evitably arrive when funds will not be forthcoming to employ 
the working classes, and when the public guarantee will be 
absolutely worthless in the market. 


If these measures had only been adopted to help the count 
through the crisis that followed the revolution, it might we 
be that a departure from the ordinary laws of public economy 
would have been ome yp by political considerations. But 
the “1 oe Agnew of such means, even though on grounds of 
the highest expediency, is never free from mischievous con- 
sequences. One of the results of the interference of the 
Executive with commerce in France was to check the legi- 
timate operations of private enterprise—to lead every class 
of speculators to look to the Government for assistance—to 
foster the wildest speculations in those undertakings which were 
favourably viewed in official quarters—and to create a gigantic 
system of organized gambling, equally dangerous to the real 
interests of trade and to the morality of the community. All 
classes of Parisians were infected with the prevailing mania. 
The Ministers and courtiers of the Emperor and the humblest 
commis-voyageurs were seized with the same spirit of speculation. 
For a few months everything went well, and there were more 


winners than losers, Large fortunes were suddenly made by 
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speculators of every class, and there was in consequence a reck- 
less expenditure and a degree of luxury that had not been seen 
in Paris for many years. It necessarily followed that speculation 
spread with great rapidity ; there are always people ready to 
risk their all in the hope of making a large fortune by a lucky 
turn of the cards, and the transactions at the Bourse reached an 
unprecedented amount. But at length the bubble burst. A few 
of the cleverer gamblers carried off their me in safety, but 
the mass of speculators, as is invariably the case, disgorged 
not only their winnings but every centime that they possessed. 
The mischief, however, was not confined solely to the mere 
gamblers of the Bourse—the legitimate commerce of the country 
received a severe blow. It was soon felt that the encouragement 
afforded by the Government to railways and other large under- 
takings had had the effect of rapidly absorbing the savings and 
the floating capital of the country, so as to completely paralyse 
the ordinary operations of commerce. The result was that 
a crisis ensued of intense severity. It commenced more than 
two years ago, and the. French markets have been the 
last to show signs of recovery from the late depression. The 
Government, with paternal solicitude, induced the Bank of 
France to purchase bullion at a loss, in the vain hope of staving 
off or mitigating the crisis; the Government credit was largely 
— to some private houses, and every effort was made to 

eep up an artificial prosperity. The sequel has shown the 
failure of Imperial omnipotence. Xerxes, when he threw fetters 
into the Hellespont, was not a more ridiculous spectacle than the 
Government of France when it attempted to control commerce 
and ensure prosperity. 


If we bear in mind the difficulties which beset the Imperial 
Government at the commencement of its career, it may perhaps 
be admitted that there was, in the circumstances of the moment, a 
sufficient excuse fer departing from the rule which Governments 
in ordinary times ought studiously to observe, and for pledging 
the credit of the country in order to give employment to the 
starving and turbulent masses. But it seems to us that the 
assistance rendered by the State was, in fact, given in the 
very worst way possible, and to an extent far beyond the limits 
which ordinary prudence would have prescribed. The advisers 
of the Emperor seem to have been impressed with an idea that the 
State could create credit as it exists in England; and with that 
view they gave the sanction or the guarantee of the Government 
to every kind of speculation, as if they did not desire so much to 
promote the employment of destitute operatives as to foster the 
growth of the speculative spirit. The event has proved beyond 
a doubt that the financial policy which they adopted has been 
productive of a vast amount of mischief, though perhaps we are 
not able to measure the political advantage which may have 
accrued from the activity which the measures of the Imperial 
Government communicated to the trading classes at a time when 
there was a general feeling of doubt and insecurity. If the policy 
of the Imperial Government had been confined to measuresof relief, 
and relief only, it might have been defensible on political grounds. 
But when it interfered with the regular course of trade, it simply 
gave am to one set of capitalists at the expense of others 
—it defrauded the regular trader for the advantage of the share- 
holders of the Crédit Mobilier and other similar institutions. 


With regard to the development of speculation, the French 
Government is greatly, but by no means solely, to blame. In 
times of great commercial prosperity and excitement, there are 
always gamblers to be found, and no laws can prevent their be- 
coming dupes or knaves, though they may be satisfactorily dealt 
with if they are proved to belong to the latter class. In countries 
where the Government never interferes, periods of the wildest 
speculation constantly recuryand speedily cure themselves. But 

e Government of the Emperor may be justly charged with 
having done an in its power to aggravate the mischiefs 
of such a time. Public guarantees were recklessly given when 
France, suffering under war loans, could not really afford any 
unusual outlay; and the perpetual interference of the State 
prevented the public from learning how little available capital 
there was in the French market. Thus the Government 
contributed to keep up a state of feeling and speculation which 
was utterly unsound, and no doubt enhanced the severity of the 
crisis. It is to be hoped, for the sake of the French commercial 
world, that Napoleon ITI. will take to. less dangerous toys than 
financial theories. It is a pity that when Louis Philippe immured 
him in the Castle of Ham he did not furnish him with a 
copy of Tooke’s History of Prices. An absolute prince ought 
to know everything—which is a strong argument, considering 
the universality of modern science, against an autocratic form of 
government. 

. It is rather interesting to observe the views which have been 
expressed on the other side of the Channel with reference to the 
commercial affairs of the last few years. Official writers 
dwell with much emphasis on the immense elasticity of the 
resources of France, and point with triumph to the war loan, 
which the public kindly consented to receive at about three per 
cent. above its real value. All recent calamities are euscihed to 
the recklessness and immorality of foreign traders, or to their envy 
of French prosperity. Other ingenious writers in a recent 
number of the Revue des Deua Mondes have endeavoured to 
show, by the most elaborate statistics, that, in point of fact, 
speculation in France has not increased in a higher ratio than 
e wealth and commerce of the country—a conclusion which is, 


we fear, altogether untenable. Then, again, we have M. 
Proudhon, and others scarcely less absurd, who take what they 
are pleased to think a philosophical view of ee he- 
nomena, and consider that the present state of commercial affairs 
in France is a species of anarchy in which the strong tyrannize 
over the weak, and the rich plunder the poor, but which must 
rapidly come to an end when higher and truer principles obtain 
their sway in modern society. The latter portion of the Manuel 
du Spéculateur is devoted to the explanation of these views, 
which, we think, it is unnecessary for us to dilate upon. When 
the law is tottering, and when property is really endangered, 
M. Proudhon will doubtless find antagonists worthy of his steel ; 
but in the meantime, in justice to our readers, we forbear to ex- 
amine or to criticize that which, in our view, is nothing more 
than a tissue of extravagant nonsense. 


TUDORS AND STUARTS.* 


HIS work is written by a ‘“‘ Descendant of the Plantagenets,” 
but on which side of the blanket is not stated. We cannot 
accuse him of any concealment of his predilections in religion or 
politics, though we have some grounds of complaint against his 
want of candour in the statement of them. The author is a 
and not a very sound patriot. At 
least he gives his own countrymen a bad name. On their his- 
torians—Clarendon, Burnet, and Hume especially—he falls foul 
as perverters of truth and advocates of tyrants; and by implica- 
tion he taxes Englishmen generally with their servility to despots, 
and their proneness to believe the worst of the Stuarts, and the 
best of the Tudors and William of Orange. For in a somewhat 
prolix dedication to the Editor of the Times, which is almost 
equivalent for vagueness to a dedication to the author of 
Junius’s Letters, he says, that “the retrospect of England's 
monarchs conveys to the mind, unfortunately, a direful view of 
human nature.” ‘It is a record,” it seems, “of usurpation, 
rapacity, and oppression, under which, by the arrogant will of 
the Sovereign, or by a preponderance of abused power in the 
Parliament, the people and their rights in property, person, and 
soul, have been despised and trampled upon.” Now, as England 
numbers a few Kings of the line Plantagenet, this is a very 
handsome admission on the part of their “descendant.” Hoc est 
vere patri$ monumentum colere, as Augustus said of an ungracious 
heir who turned into profitable plough-land the fallow of his 
father’s cemetery. Yet it might have been more discreet and 
filial in the author to have stated that this wretched condi- 
tion of affairs began at least after the battle of Bosworth Field. 
However, as a salve for the Plantagenets, we are told that 
“Richard the Second was a prince too chivalrous to contend 
against the reenys © of Henry IV., the first Lancastrian 
usurper ;” and that “ Richard the Third is brought prominently 
forward in order to hide, or at least to mystify, the enormities 
of his successor.” So that, in the family Seana, the Descendant 
sides with the faction of the White . Again, we are 
instructed that Mary the First (the euphemism should be 
noticed) is painted black as a crow by historians—except indeed 
by certain laborious and honoured antiquarians and by Miss 
Agnes Strickland, on whom an especial and emphatic blessing is 
invoked—* with the hope of casting into the shade the abomina- 
tions of her sister,” and with the further view “ of imposing upon 
the public, as a prodigy and a saint, a child under tutelage (and 
very wicked tutelage)—King Edward VI.” 

It is scarcely necessary to add, after such a manifesto, that 
Plantagenet minimus has a very high opinion of the food govern- 
ment and private virtues of the Stuarts. Charles I. committed 
“errors, if they were not indeed necessities; and Charles IT. 
was not more licentious, and much less gross, than George I.;” 
while “the so-called tyranny of King James II. is forced 
into unusual magnitude in order to extenuate, in the judg- 
ment of the upright, the most unnatural —— on record.” 
Next it + mae that the ultimate object which prompts the 
author's labours is “the earnest hope of poe others, as 
clearly as it appears evident to himself, that the last three ki 
of the House of Stuart were amongst the most persecuted, 
maligned, and mercilessly opp of men.” It is mere 

ilding of gold and painting the lily to add, as the author 

oes, that he, for his part, repudiates the cause for which 
Hampden bled on the field and Sydney on the scaffold—a 
pernicious sentiment which has misled thousands of unwary 
ersons at public dinners, and was first broached by those fire- 
esr Junius and Charles Fox. “My view,” he proceeds, 
“exhibits Hampden, Sydney, and William Lord Russell as 
three of the most mischievous knaves upon whom party spirit 
ever bestowed a false varnish and brilliancy.” 

The following passage in the “dedication” excited in us the 
liveliest curiosity. After complaining of the garbling, the inco- 
herences, and the hard lying and swearing of modern historians, 
always excepting those on whom the author bestows his bene- 
diction, he adds, for our comfort and instruction, that— 

Some ancient records happily have been ed in other lands, or 
providentially hidden in » at a publicity would have 
insured the forfeiture of liberty, property, and life. These records disprove, 
in many instances, the calumnies current until now. They are corroborated 
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raiseries and desolation in and in mansions remote from court. The 
ancient au hs in the Museum, recently rescued from the dormi- 


Great, we have avowed, was our curiosity on first reading these 
words so full of promise. “Now,” we said, “the veil will be 
lifted from our hearts—we have recovered our national title- 
deeds. The curtain is at last about to draw up. Henceforward 
history will render us wise, instead of the misguided and partial 
creatures we have been hitherto—magnus ab integro seclorum 
naseitur ordo. We shall no longer see in mm and prophesy in 
part.” But even greater than our curiosity been our disap- 
pointment. Fain would we take the goods the gods provide us, 
could we find them in these “ fragments of history.” But through- 
out the volume before us we have not discovered a single reference 
to these rare and recondite vouchers. Invain for us have they 
been rescued from their providential hiding-places or the diplo- 
matic cypher. Not that we presume to doubt the word of a 
Plantagenet ; only we have some scruples about his discretion 
and com to deal with such high matters as England’s 
constitutional history at its three great epochs—the Religious 
Reformation of the sixteenth century, or the two Political Revo- 
lutions—we beg our author’s pardon—the two Great Rebellions 
of 1640 and 1688. Indeed, the descendant of anointed Kings has 
given himself, in our opinion, a good deal of unnecessary trouble 
in searching out these private or public archives, inasmuch as 
he might have found nearly everything to his —- in that 
stout Tory and Cavalier, Archdeacon Echard’s, History of Eng- 
land. Upon Echard he might have warrantably bestowed 
Sir Antony Absolute’s cnapienent to Mrs. Malaprop—“ You 
are a truly moderate and polite arguer, for every third word 
you say is on my side of yy oll Echard’s narrative, 
spiced with occasional cayenne an Dagens Pole and Father 

arsons, with a page of Miss Stri now and then, would 
have armed in poh an. steel the composer, or rather the com- 

iler, of the Tudors and Stuarts; nor are we quite sure that he 
fas not been down to the Philistines’ camp to sharpen his saws 
and axes. 

After all, we cannot divest ourselves of the notion that this 
remarkable volume is the prosecution of a family quarrel, re- 
sumed at the distance of nearly four centuries. e writer has 
not forgiven the result of Bosworth Field. On that fatal day the 
White Rose withered for ever, and he cannot stomach its engraft- 
ment on the rival stalk. His ancestors were in that hour t 
from their lawful seat. We marvel, by the way, that he has let 


Shakspeare off so easily. Perhaps he deems silent contempt to 
be the anew ya er of good King John and 
of Ri of Gloucester. 


It would be an endless and unprofitable task to examine the 
thrice-refuted errors and the superannuated gossip with which 
this volume is full ab ovo usquead mala. We shall therefore con- 
tent ourselves, in conclusion, with a few general remarks upon 
this method, or more properly this sentimental theory, of un- 
settling and contradicting narratives of established credit and 
acknowledged temperance and discretion narratives, too, 
written by men ress | to each other in both politics 
and religion, and whic ve been submitted in their day to 
much severer tests than we have space or inclination to apply to 
the Tudors and Plantagenets. 

And first of the Tudors. We shall not defend their arbitrary 
acts or their occasional cruelties. They had many faults: but 
they had also, by the general admission of both contemporaries 
a: posterity, many virtues. Doubtless their tre was an 
iron one, but ruled in an iron age. They succeeded to the 
fiercest succession-war that has ever desolated and debilitated a 
land. Their title to the kingdom was not without blemish. 
Many nobles of their realm could show a nobler escutcheon 
than that of the House of Tudor. Henry the Seventh was a 
compromise a by a people exha by war. Henry the 
Eighth, with a mended title to the Crown, was, on account of his 
innovations in religion, regarded by the majority of his subjects 
as discrowned excommunicate prince; while his tamperi 
with the succession in his own family imperilled the clots af 
both his legitimate female heirs, and exposed his younger 
daughter, throughout her long reign, to the machinations of all 
who clung to the ancient religion, and desired to rm a papist 
sovereign on the throne. England, in fact, in the Tudor period, 
nearly resembled the Grecian camp as sketched by Shakspeare— 

And look how many Grecian tents do stand 
Hollow upon thie-plain, so many hollow factions. 

Yet, turning from the inward distractions to the outward results 
of the Tudor sway in England, it is por hegre to deny that abroad 
they advanced the honour of the , and at home fostered its 
resources, and transmitted to the Stuarts a kingdom feared by 
Spain, courted by France and Germany, second to none in 

urope for its deeds in arms, for its expanding commerce, for 
the wisdom of its statesmen, the loyalty of its people, and for 
the arts which strengthen and adorn a State. 

Next for the Stuarts. How didthey administer the inheritance to 
which they succeeded. James I., with all his pedantry the best 
British sovereign of the race, commanded the respect of neither 
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France nor Spain— 


fostered, by alternate rigor and 
discontent and the furbalenee of the Puritan 
over to his son a kingdom ripe for revolt. It is needless to com- 
ment upon the errors of Charles I. For fifteen years he not 
unadroitly strove to assimilate to the despotic regimen of Paris 
and Madrid the monarchy of England. He was a loser in the 
game ; but even then the sovereign of a animous people was 
not wholly lost, nor, until his incurable tergiversation wearied alike 
friends and foes, was his severe destiny accomplished. Under 
his sons England was the pensioner of France, and was bearded 
and humiliated by Holland, whilehis granddaughter’s reign, though 
illustrated by brilliant successes in war, web faction 
at home, and by the narrow of the 
queen. at the last of the Stuart sovereigns of England 
was endurable, was owing not to her popularity « So 
merits, but to the strong fence which earlier better 
advisers formed around her throne. What the nation thought 
of her race was shown by the Act of Settlement, and by its 
steady rejection of the son and grandson of James Stuart. 


In conclusion, we recommend the author of the Tudors and 
of Pope. tly pe: may warn hi uD 
Stablences of random 

Ts tha little? Come comply— 
Sp irit ‘of Arnall! aid me He. 

ham’s a coward, Polwarth is a slave, 
And Lyttelton’s a dark, designing Ve ; 
St. John has ever been a wealthy fool— 
But let me add, Sir Robert’s mighty dull, 
Has never made a friend in all his life, 
And was, beside, a tyrant to his wife. 

The caution may be effective, since this eccentric server-up of 
“ Fragments” commences his “ Address to the Reader” with the 
words “ Rien n’est beau que le vrai.” 


concession, the 
party—and handed 


THE PRIVATE JOURNAL OF THE MARQUESS OF HASTINGS.* 


HE nobleman who in his eeniien was known almost equally 
well as Earl of Moira, and afterwards as Marquess of Hastings, 
was of a character to gain very deserved eminence when living, 
and to be quickly forgotten when dead. He very nearly formed 


a Ministry—he was ps the most ble of the personal 
friends of the Prince Regent—he pny for nine years— 


and what he did he did well. As Governor-General of India he 
was active in the field, temperate and sensible in policy, and 
yoreee and pleasant in his dealings both with natives and with 

uropeans. But the traditions of the Indian service have 
selected as the two most remarkable features of his rule qualities 
which sufficiently indicate that it was as a man, not as a states- 
man, that he impressed and influenced India. It is said that 
he was the least sultanized of all the many Viceroys that have in 
turn been affected by the habits of a Sempeners Coseeiin and 
that he alone had any real notion of economy. th these facts 
are very much to his credit, and if the private embarrassments 
with which he had to contend during a great portion of his 
life may have contributed to the result, yet we must not under- 
value chanacherieticn which are so very valuable, and so very 
rare in great officials, as sobriety and economy. The private 

e perusal o ters. when grew up, has now 
been published by one of the ladies for whom it os intended. 
The journal accords with the whole history of Lord Hastings. 
It reflects the excellences of the character of an amiable and 
honourable man. It shows us the effect which the mere force and 
sweetness of such a character may produce on those around him. 
It gives a very pleasant picture of a high-bred, manly, rather stately 
English nobleman, courteous, and priding himself on his A 
sometimes disheartened with his work, but never flinching from 
it, ready for the camp or the council-room, but in his heart 
relishing nothing but a day’s good shooting and the companion- 
ship of his children. But of the secret history of Oude, of the 
owe through which our Government during the period 
of Lord Hastings’ rule, of the critical relations between Asiatics 
and Europeans, it either gives no hint or only tells us what we 
might gather from ahundred other sources. It is to be regretted 
that the Marchioness @f Bute, in presenting the public with the 
welcome offering of her father’s Journal, should have so far fallen 
into the usual fault of family biographers as to provoke criticism 
by the height to whieh she carries her sense of the superiority of 
Lord Hastings, and especially by always using a capital letter 
to begin the words He and His when they to her father. 
This grotesque form of apotheosis is, we believe, a flight of extra- 
therto unknown even among the absurdities of modern 


The journal has the attraction of being, to all appearance 
what it pretends to be. It is really the record of what a father 
thought would interest his daughters. It treats of the little 
things which they knew he especially enjoyed, such as shooting, 
and of that which he had one 0 enjoyed with them, 
such as inquiries in nataral history. Sometimes the Governor- 
General of India finds nothing to record but that he has attended 


* The Private Journal of the Mi of Hi , K.G., Governor 
General and Commandér-in-C i Trdia. Edited by his Daughter 
Marchioness of Bute. London: Saunders and Otley. deal 
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divine service—sometimes nothing but that a snake would 
experiments on or rabbits. e are i 
Bute that there was a considerable portion of the diary contain- 
ing entries of this sort which she has not thought it expedient to 
lish, as likely to weary the general reader. The omission is 
iets by a sound judgment. We have quite enough of 
snakes, and boat-sailing, and lion-shooting, to give us the outline 
of the Governor-General’s private life. But Go poten of 
the journal relating to his public life are given in full, and it is 
principally because there is a large part treating of the relations 
maintained by the Marquis with the natives, his mode of dealing 
with them, and the opinion he formed of them, that the diary is 
published by Lady Bute at a time when everything co 
with India is a prominent subject of thought in England. 
Tact and good breeding were the principal instruments of 
ernment to which, so far as appears from these volumes, 
ae Hastings trusted. He exhibits himself in the light of a 
m who has to play a game, and delights to think he plays it 
eliberately and irreproachably. He was evidently very much 
pleased with the manner in which he discriminated the nice shades 
of ceremonial when receiving or visiting natives of high rank. 
He liked a solemn interview, as all people like what they know 
they do themselves credit in. And his treatment of the natives 
was that of a man with a thorough appreciation of the claims of 
true politeness. He was not satisfied with customary usages, unless 
they were all that one well-bred man could require of another. 
Soon after he landed he had an occasion to show his skill and his 
politeness at once. The Nawab of the Carnatic sent him a pre- 
sent consisting of trays of fruit and a letter of congratulation. 
Lord Hastings immediately wrote a polite letter to return thanks 
for the present, and he records in his Journal that he should 
have thought that to send a verbal message or a letter written 
by a secre would have been “a great deficiency in good 
breeding.” is unexpected piece of politeness encouraged 
the Nawab to contest the point whether Lord Hastings ought 
not first to wait on him, instead of his paying that compliment to 
the Governor-General. But Lord Hastings was firm. He knew 
how to play his game, and the Nawab had to come tohim. The 
account of this visit of ceremony is given very minutely in the 
Journal. It was the sort of subject on which Lord Hastings 
liked to dwell, and none could be better fitted to recal their father 
to the memory of his daughters. The Nawab was embraced four 
times, and his sons and nephew were embraced three times, and 
the Nawab was conducted to a sofa, and there seated with appro- 
priate marks of honour and amity. Lord Hastings gave his 
uest all kinds of Eastern luxuries—otto of roses and chaplets of 
owers, and a mixture of betel and areca nut, and yet tri- 
umphantly managed never to leave his seat. At the same time, 
while he thus shone in the arts of a nicely uated politeness, 
he raised the opinion in which he was held by a most severe and 
entire refusal of presents. The consequence was that Lord 
Hastings was in a great measure successful with the natives. 
He gained their confidence; he encouraged them to hope that 
they might find an opening for their industry and abilities in the 
English service ; and he did something to instil a feeling of tole- 
rance, and even respect, for the natives in the hearts of Europeans. 
There are also abundant proofs that the calm good sense 
and impartial judgment of Lord Hastings contributed to make 
him an accurate observer and an able administrator. He says, 
with every appearance of truth, that the evils of the zemindaree 
stem were first forced on the attention of the Company by 
the information he acquired while making a tour up the 
country. The mischief, he says, had been produced by applying 
the precedent of the confined zemindarees near Calcutta to the 
large zemindarees of the country. If the land held by the 
zemindar was small, it might be very well to provide that in 
the event of arrears to Government the whole estate should 
be put up to auction, but for very large holdings the provision 
was useless, because when the estate was put up to auction 
there were no bidders. Lord Hastings heard of a case where 
an estate twenty miles square was advertised for sale for an 
arrear of 700 rupees. The natives of course combined to defeat 
a system which threatened such a sweeping confiscation for a 
sum so petty, and the combination was so successful that few 
chasers were ordinarily found who ventured to come forward 
and encounter the ill-will of their neighbours. The same habit 
of judging and thinking for himself led Lord Hastings to adopt or 
lay down the principles of Government interference which have 
since been followed. He frequently explains in his Journal 
why it was impossible for the Government to abstain from all 
interference ; and indifference to the prevalence of crime is, he 
says, a sin in Government, and he therefore made it his busi- 
ness to reflect in what source the frequency of striking crimes 
originated. His general conclusion is that the Hindoos had no 
conception of the frutality and wickedness of their acts. They 
had no moral sense. To create this Lord Hastings principally 
relied on schools of general instruction where the religious 
belief of the population should not be offended. In the same 
spirit Lord Hastings inveighs against the absurdity of maintain. 
ing the “stupid and unequitable code of Mahomedan criminal 
law.” That when a code produced patent injustice, obvious to the 
eyes of a Governor-General, neither he nor his subordinates were 
to use the authority of Government, not to foree but to counte- 
nance an improvement, was a position frequently assumed, but 


it was one the validity of which was never admitted by Lord 


The Journal contains many passages indicating the unfavour- 
able opinion which Lord Hastings entertained of the natives; 
and, in accordance with opinions in vogue in his day, he thought 
that the fertile source of all their vice and weakness lay in the 


strange scenes, a man may become by cool reflection and atten- 
tion to the facts of daily life, even where the natural powers are 
not beyond the — The great bulk of the volumes is not 
devoted to subjects of political or social life, but Lord Hastings 
wrote down in his diary the results of his personal observation 
and reflection, and thus there is a degree of historical importance 
enture. 


MEMOIR OF THOMAS SEDDON, ARTIST.* 


TS life of Thomas Seddon was short and uneventful, but it 
+ reads us anew a not uninstructive lesson, and it is well that 
it has been written. Many a qos artist may learn from it 
once more the practical truths that no success is attainable with- 
out toil and perseverance, but that earnest purpose and well- 
directed labour will seldom or never lose their reward. The 
volume before us has many claims to our good-will. It isa 
comfort, in these days of voluminous biography, to find a memoir 
so brief_and unpretending that it ssay be read through in an 
hour. Its compiler, Mr. J. P. Seddon, himself an architect of 
high promise, deserves our critical praise for the modesty and 
simplicity with which he has sketched the outlines of his brother’s 
life. He has had the good taste to keep himself as much as 
possible in the background, and to allow the subject of his 
memoir to tell his own story by means of extracts, generally 
well selected, from his correspondence with relatives and friends. 
We should have been better pleased on the whole, perhaps, had 
the editor exercised a more sparing discretion as to passages which 
treat of religious experience or speculation. It is natural 
enough that, writing as he has done, while his loss is still recent, 
prized of his brother’s fitness for 
is early departure. it is ee ae 
many artists who will read this memoir should appreciate the 
fact that the young and ardent — was a religious man, who 
was not ashamed of practical Christianity, and who laboured in 
his profession, not merely for fame or money, but from higher 
motives, as his special task and duty in life. But this might 
have been forcibly stated by the biographer without that vio 
tion of confidence so common in semi-religious memoirs, the 
eg: of private memoranda from a man’s secret diary. 
appily, however, these offences against good taste are but few 
ae e volume before us, and might well be retrenched in a future 
ition. 

Thomas Seddon was born in London in 1821, and, after re- 
ceiving an —- private education, he entered, in his seven- 
teenth year, his father’s business of a cabinet-maker. He had 

manifested strong predilections for art; and he 
seems from the first to have found the details of trade 
thoroughly uncongenial. He had the sense, however, to 
give his new a fair trial, and his filial obedience was 
rewarded by his being sent to Paris in 1841, with the 
view of studying ornamental art. He profited these 
advantages, and not only qualified himself for introducing a 
better kind of decorative design into furniture and upholstery— 
than which nothing was, or is, more wanted—but laid the founda- 
tions of his future success as a landscape-painter. Those who 
remember how many of the great artists of Italy served an ap- 
prenticeship in the lower branches of ornamental man ‘ 
will scarcely think Thomas Seddon much to be pitied for a few 
years’ drudgery in the workshop. All his spare moments were 
given to literature and drawing. He had the satisfaction of 
aining a prize for design from the Society of Arts in 1848, and 
i gracefulness and originality of invention became increasingly 
recognised. Nor was he content without aiming at the improve. 
ment of the workmanship as well as the design :— 
is, however [says the biographer], with the greater number of English 


* Memoir and Letters the 
Hatters of the Thomas Bedtom, By bia 
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leaves, and they saw no use in continually reverting to 


examples of the subjects which they were required to execute. The French 
carver was an artist, the English carver was content to be a mechanic; and 
it was only by degrees and after great exertions that he was able to inspire a 
few with something of his own enthusiasm. 


We had not before known that the efforts for the improvement 
of the art-workman which are now, we hope, bearing fruit in the 
Department of Science and Art and in the Architectural Museum, 

been anticipated by Thomas Seddon’s individual exertions so 
long ago as 1850. In his twofold capacity as an enlightened 
artist and an employer of skilled labour, he knew by experience 
that without better taste and oc ae knowledge among 
mechanics, thesbest efforts of the designer would be fruitless. 
Accordingly he associated himself with some artist friends, and, 
in spite of much discouragement, opened a school in Camden 
Town for the instruction of working men in drawing and design. 
No less than eight hundred artisans attended the first invitation, 
of whom two hundred enrolled themselves as pupils, and one-half 
of these persevered in regular ‘attendance, and soon attained a 
high degree of proficiency. It was in bis energetic prosecution 
of this admirable scheme that Seddon caught a rheumatic fever 
which nearly proved fatal, and from the effects of which his 
constitution never entirely recovered. From this time is dated 
a marked a a - and strengthening of his character. And 
now too, in 1850, in the thirtieth year of his age, a change of 
circumstances allowed him to begin in earnest his career as a 
professional painter. ‘“ Many,” says his brother, ‘ would have 
thought it too late in life. But he was young in heart as ever, 
and if sickness had somewhat impaired his strength, from that 
quiet chamber he brought back with him elements which go far 
to secure success—deliverance from bad habits, sobriety of spirit, 
and trust in God.” 


His first picture—“ Penelope unravelling her Web” —was hung 
in the very top row in the Exhibition of 1851; but enterprising 
connoisseurs explored it with opera-glasses, and were warm in 
commendation. An autumn and winter spent in Wales seem now 
to have directed his attention to landscape as the peculiar pro- 
vince of art in which he was likely to be most successful; and 
though his resumption of studies from the life is recorded on his 
return to London, a prolonged residence in Dinan confirmed his 
choice of a speciality. A landscape, from a French valley, was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1853, and found a place on the 

und in the snide room. The following year he contributed a 

ger piece, representing the ruined monastery of Léhon ; but b 
that time he was in a distant land, at work on the picture on whic 
his fame will chiefly rest, the “ View of Jerusalem,” which was 
purchased by by subscription after his death, and presented 
to the National Gallery. His companion in this Eastern journey 
was Mr. Holman Hunt, who learnt on the spot how to depict 
the accessories of his picture of the “ Scapegoat” —the desolate 
beach of the Dead Sea and the limestone clifis of the mountains 
of Moab reddened by the western sun. The two travellers had 

one first to Egypt, and Thomas Seddon’s earliest impressions of 
riental life and scenery are detailed in a extracts from 
his graphic and lively letters home. As might be expected from 
his Jerusalem picture, it was the gorgeous colouring and the 
recision of outline of tropical landscape which most struck his 
ancy. He is for ever talking of the magical effects of light at 
sunrise or sunset, and of the noontide glare of an eastern sun. 
Thus, writing from Cairo, he records some of his earliest obser- 
vations :— 

In the afternoon, ene A before sunset, the rosy light on the mountain 
range, with the exceedingly blue shadows, gives a beautiful effect: while in 
the middle of the day it seems colourless and shadowless. It is curious how 
completely scenes which are lovely by afternoon or early morning light lose 
all ¢ in the bright sunshine. The country and buildings are principally 
palms es look qui i other , towards evening, the 
to’ i he whilst the bases of the buildings and hil are 

lost, and melted into light blue mist. 


And again, describing the Pyramids :— 


I must say that both Pyramids and Sphinxes, in ordi daylight, are 
merely ugly, al do not look half as large as they ought to looky inoving 
ight and shade, with a fine sunset 
behind them, for example, or when the sky lights up again, a quarter or half- 
an-hour afterwards—when long beams of rose-coloured light shoot up like a 
lory from behind the middle one into a sky of the most lovely violet-—they 
then 2 I same g, With their huge black masses against the flood of brilliant 
ght 


Thus was his eye educating itself for his future work—the 
first true portraiture of the Holy City, with its sharply defined 
lines and its almost vapourless atmosphere. Here is his account 
of a Sunday stroll out of Jerusalem itself :— 


In the afternoon we walked up to the top of the Mount of Olives, whence 
you overlook the whole city, and also to the east the Dead Sea, which is really 
only fifteen miles off, and which looks quite close, This is one .of the most 
impressive views in the world, and if I have time I will certainly paint it, but 
I fear that I shall not be able. On the top of the Mount of Olives are gardens, 
and corn-fields stretched down its sides, but all beyond seems perfectly barren 
rock and mountains. The Dead Sea seemed motionless, and of a blue so deep 
that no water that I have seen can compare with it. The range of mountains 
beyond is forty or fifty miles off, and a thin veil of mist seemed spread be- 
tween us and them over the sea, through which they appeared aerial and 


unreal; and, as the sun sinks, the jections become rose-coloured, and the 

ve them a sin col over 


All who saw the emg exhibition of the artist’s pictures on 
his return from Palestine in 1855 were struck with the evident 
truthfulness of his ro of the peculiar atmospheric 
effect of Eastern landscapes—so great a contrast to the hazy 
indistinctness of our home distances, and so unlike the conven- 
tional aérial perspective given even to tropical scenes by ordinary 
Spa To many, indeed, this appeared to be an exaggeration, 

ut some, who were qualified to express an opinion by long resi- 
dence in those climates, defended the painter. In reply to an 
adverse criticism, we find him in a letter, in this volume, admit- 
ting that to an English eye this clearness of outline in a distant 
prospect must seem unnatural. ‘ But, I really believe,” he adds, 
‘that there was no more atmosphere at thetime.” And writing 
to Mr. Hunt on his second and fatal visit to Cairo at the close of 
1856, when such criticism must have been present to his mind, 
he expresses by implication his conviction that he had not 
erred by exaggeration. On the contrary, he says, “I find 
that my impressions of atmospheric effects had lost the wonder- 
ful delicacy, and glory of colour at the same time, of the reality. 
The greater amount of vapour in the air at this time of year 

ives skies and distances of the utmost softness, while half an 

our after sunset the black, black outline of the trees stood 
against a sky of flame below, going into the most tender violet, 
and a little to the south, the white shining light of the moon 
glittered on a full-toned violet sky.” 


For our own part, we are disposed to believe that Seddon’s 
Syrian skies are more approximately faithful to nature than those 
of most of his regres but that their lucidity is a little, but 
not unpardonably, in excess of the mean of truth. Noman, how- 
ever, could have striven more conscientiously than he did after 
mere truthfulness in his representation of nature. This was, in 
fact, a canon of art with him as to landscape in general ; and as 
to Jerusalem in particular, he seems to have thought it a religious 
duty to draw the Holy City in its barest actuality. It never 
seems to have occurred either to him or his Sicguiher that the 
ideal of the consummate artist may sometimes be nearer the 
archetypal truth of a thing than the most perfect transcript of 
one particular phase of its outward semblance as reflected on the 
retina of an ordinary spectator. The mission of art is to interpret, 
quite as muchas to imitate. And, highly valuable and interesting 
as is Seddon’s “‘ Jerusalem,”—which, as a work of art, is quite suz 
generis—photography would accomplish the task better in every 
respect but the colouring. For mere fidelity of representation of 
the physical facts of a landscape, nothing can rival what M. 
Henri Delaborde, in the Revue des Deux Mondes, has called “la 
naiveté brutale” of photography. The following extract, which 
shall be our last, reveals, we think, a lurking consciousness of this 
on Seddon’s part. But we have no wish to detract from his well- 
earned fame as an earnest and reverent student of nature; and 
we sympathize to the full with his indignation at pictures such as 
those which he mentions as having no truth in them. He is 
speaking of Mr. Graham’s photographs :— 

They are extremely valuable, because perfectly true as far as they go; how- 
ever, they will never supplant the pencil, for there is much in pb: nian 
that is false ; the greens and yellows become nearly as black as the shadows, 
so that you often cannot distinguish which is shadow and which grass. I 
told you when I first came how untrue all the engravings I have ever seen of 
Jerusalem are, but I scarcely knew how incorrect they were until now. In 
the books on Syria published by the Christian Know —_ Society, very few 
of the places are recognisable, and many are entirely false. I found in one 
of their books the same woodcut put as a representation of two several 


Our criticisms of the chief work by which Thomas Seddon will 
be known to posterity in the catalogue of English artists exhaust 
nearly all that is to be said of his remaining life. Returning 
from Jerusalem in 1855, he organized a private exhibition of his 
Eastern pictures; and seeing a prospect of honourable compe- 
tency, he married. The next year, after gaining peat at oo 
credit in the Royal Academy Exhibition, he determined on a 
second journey to the East, leaving his wife and infant daughter 
behind him. A stormy voyage from Marseilles to Alexandria so 
affected his enfeebled constitution that a subsequent attack of 
dysentery proved fatal. He died at Cairo, November 23rd, 1856, 
in his thirty-sixth year; and those who knew him and loved him 
remémber with gratitude that his last moments were soothed by 
kind ministrations—the fit recompence of his own Christian 
charity in tending the dying-bed of a solitary English traveller 
in his former visit to Egypt two years before. The life of Thomas 
Seddon deserved a record, and we are glad that the task has 
been so creditably fulfilled. 


NOTICE, 


The publication of the “Saturpay Revizw” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent, 
on the day of publication. 
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HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 12mo, Second Edition, cloth ......... 6 


MYTHOLOGY of ANCIENT GREECE and ITALY. 8vo, New Edition, cloth, 12 
THE MYTHOLOGY ABRIDGED. 18mo, Sixth Edition, bound 
OVID’S FASTI: with Notes and Introduction. Second Edition, 8vo, cloth...... 6 
THE CATALINA AND JUGURTHA OF SALLUST: with Notes and Ex- 
cursus, Post 8v0, Cloth 6 
TALES AND POPULAR FICTIONS. Woodcuts, Feap. 8vo, cloth............... 6 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 12mo, Third Edition, bound ... 5 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF GREECE, 18mo, Second Edition, bound...... 3 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF ROME. 18mo, Third Edition, bound............ 3 
These Works are used at the chief Public Schools, and by the Tutors at the Univer- 
sities, and are admirably adapted for Private and Self-Instruction. 
__Wurrraxer and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 


THE AUTHOR'S EDITIONS, 
LLENDORFF’S METHOD OF LEARNING TO READ, 
WRITE, AND SPEAK A LANGUAGE IN SIX MONTHS, 

1, ADAPTED TO THE GERMAN. Written expressly for the English Student. 
By Dr. H. G. Ortenvorrr. In Two Parts. Part L, Ei Edition, price 12s., 
cloth. Part II., Third Edition, price 12s., 8vo, cloth. The Parts sold separately, 

*,° INTRODUCTORY LOOK TO DR. OLLENDORFF’S METHOD, 
the ‘German ; containing a New System of facilitating the Study of the German 
sions, and Rules on the Gender of Substantives. New Edition, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 

2. ADAPTED TO THE FRENCH. Written expressly for the English ae 
By Dr. H. G. Ontenporrr. 8vo, Seventh Edition; containing a Treatise on 
Gender of French Substantives, and an additional "Treatise on the French Verve. 
Price 12s. cloth. 

3. ADAPTED TO THE ITALIAN. Written expressly for the English Student, 
By Dr. H. G. Ovtenvorrr. 8vo, Third Edition, price 12s, cloth. 

4. ADAPTED TO THE SPANISH. In the press. 

KEYS to the ITALIAN, FRENCH, and GERMAN SYSTEMS, prepared by the 
Author. Price 7s. each, cloth lettered. by 

It is necessary for those who desire to avail themselves of the present method to 
notice, that these are the only English Editions sanctioned by Dr. Ollendorff, and he 
deems any other totally inadequate for the purpose of English instruction, and for the 
elucidation of the “they a so strongly recommended by Captain Basil Hall, 1, and other 
eminent writers. should be ordered with the publisher's name, and, ‘to prevent 
errors, every copy has i its number and the author’s signature. 

The above Works are Copyright, 
London: Wurrraker and Co., and Dutav and Co., and to be had of any Bookseller. 
CORRECTED, AMENDED, AND ENLARGED FOR THE ENGLISH STUDENT. 
In 2 Vols. 8vo, carefully corrected and revised, price 24s. cloth, 
LUGEL’S COMPLETE DICTIONARY OF THE GERMAN 
AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES: adapted to the English Student. 1 Milfters 


AARORR 


Additions and Improvements, by C. A. Fettinc, German Master at the al 
Academy, Woolwich, and the ity of London School ; Dr. A. Hermann, of 
German at the London University College; and Jonn OXEN FORD, Esq. 


Also, just published, New and Cheaper Edition, 


AN ABRIDGMENT OF THE SAME, for Younger meats, Trave &e, 
J. Oxr¥rorp and C, A. Royal 18mo, price 7s. 6d., strongly By 


London: Warrraksr and Co., Dutav and Co., end D. Nort. 
NEUMAN AND BARETTI’S SPANISH DICTIONARIES, 
Now ready, New Edition, in 2 Vols. 8vo, price 28s., cloth lettered, of 
A DICTIONARY OF THE SPANISH AND ENGLISH 
LANGUAGES, Griginally oom compiled by and Baretti ; Member revised 


and enlarged by the By M. Sxoaw 
of the University of Salamanca, In 2 Vols., Spanish and Eng 


Spanish. 
Also, recently published, New and Cheaper Edition, 

AN ABRIDGMENT OF NEUMAN AND BARETTI’S SPANISH DICTIONARY, 
for Younger Students, Travellers, &c. Square Feap., price 6s., bound. 

and Co.; Wurrraxer and Co.; Haminton and Co. ; and Co. ; 
Dvutav and Co.; Exper, and Co.; and 
Co.; T. and W. Boows; H. Bomn; T. D. Nort; P. Rovawpt; 
Rovrieper and Co.; RELFE Brorners; and W. ALLAN. 


Just published, 8vo, with Map and Plan, price 2s. 6d. loth, 


Cuartzs A. W 4, = 
dom Hoya Artery. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
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MR. RAREY’S HORSE TAMING METHOD. 
for publication, in 1 Vol., with numerous Illustrations, 


EDUCATING, and TAMING ALI HORSES; with a full and detailed Narra- 


A COMPLETE TREATISE on the SCIENCE of HANDLING, 


f his Experience and Practice. By Joun 8. Rarry, of Vhio, U 


This work, which has been several years 
in preparation, will contain a complete 
= of the particular method adopted 


by Mr. Rarey with the various animals 
selected in England and other countries 
to test the efficiency of Mr. Rarey’s system. 


London : Loyemay, Browy, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in Royal 8vo, price 10s. 6d. half-bound, 
APGRAVE’S BOOK OF THE ILLUSTRIOUS HENRIES, 
now first translated from the original Latin by the Rev. Frawcrs C, Hixexston, 
M.A. of Exeter College, Oxford. With an Engraving of the Ancient Seal of the 
Hermit Friars of St, Augustine of Lynn; an Historical Introduction and Appendices 


by the Translator; and an Index. 


*,* This work i is a translation of the Latin work just published under the > superini- 


tendence of the Master of the Rolls, and forming a part of the series of “C 


SLATER’S SCHOOL CHRONOLOGY. 
A New Edition, im 12mo, price 3s. 64. cloth, 

CHRONOLOGICZ : being a complete 

of Ancient and Modern Chronology, contained in Mrs, 
Joun Starter, Author of “ Lessons im New dition revised much 
en! 

London: Loremay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
The Fourth Edition, in 1 Vol,, 8vo, price 25s. cloth, 
IDDLE AND ARNOLD'S COPIOUS CRITICAL 
German-Latin Dictionary of 


ENGLISH-LATIN LEXICON, founded on the 
Dr. Charles Ernest Georges. 
Also, in Square Post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. bound, 
An ABRIDGMENT of the above, by the Rev. J. C. Espgn, late 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 


London: Loweman, Brown, Grern, Lonemans, and Roprrrs; 
and Francis and Rrvineron. 


and Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland during the Middle Ages.” 
London: LonGMan, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


“A New Edition, i in 2 Vols., 8vo, with Portrait and numerous Ilustrations, 
price 25s. cloth, 
IFE OF MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI: with Trans- 
lations of many of his Poems and Letters; also Memoirs of Savonarola, Raphael, 
and Vittoria Colonna. By Joun §. Hanrorp, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., Member of the 
Academy of Painting of St. Luke, at Rome, and of the Roman Archeological Society, 


Second Edition, thoroughly revised. 

“As a critical and historical sketch of 
the Series of works produced by Michael 
Angelo, it is more perfect than anything 
that has hitherto been published in Eng- 


land, and it will not fail to assist in the 
education of our English taste.”— 
Examiner. 


London: Loneman, _ Brown, | and Co., Paternoster-row. 


MR. TATE ON THE NATURAL HISTORY OF FAMILIAR THINGS. 
Now ready, in 18mo, with 121 Woodcuts, price 1s. sewed, 
HE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER;; or, the Science of Familiar 
Things: in which the Principles of Natural and Experimental Philosophy J 
matically developed from the Properties and Uses of Familiar Things. 


Natural History 


Familiar Things.—The ANIMAL a 
Bote Explanation of the Structure and Cl 


ls. By T. Tara, 
Mathe- 


8. of 
R.A.S., late of Kneller Training College; Author r of various other elementary 


matical and Scientific School -Books. 


Vol. I. comprising the Chemistry, the Mechanics, and the Physics of Familiar 


Things, 3s. 6d. cloth; or 3 Parts, 1s. each. 


London: Loyemay, Brown, and Co. 


NEW AND ona EDITION OF GREYSON’S LETTERS, EDITED BY THE 


HOR OF “THE 


ECLIPSE OF FAITH. 


in Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


ELECTION S FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF R. E. 
N, Esq. Edited by the Author of “The Eclipse of Faith.” New and 


complete i in 1 Vol. 
“These are the letters of a very able 
and accomplished man, deeply impressed 
with the necessity of mecting distinctly 
and firmly on intellectual grounds the 
infidelity of educated society... .. There 


+: 


of statement in ing of common, 
things, which are often very striking in 
these letters,” —Guardian. 


London : Lonemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


THE THIRTEENTH a OF MRS. MARCET'S, “CONVERSATIONS 


IN NATURAL 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Now ready, in oa 8vo, with Thirty-four Plates, peice 10s, 6d. 
ONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: in which 


the Elements of that Science are 


familiarly explained, and adapted to the 


comprehension of Young Persons. By Jane Marcet, Author of “Conversations on 


Political Economy” (7s. 6d.), on “ 


* (9s.), and on “ Land and Water” (5s, 


and ‘improved. 

In this odiuon of “Conversations on 
Natural Philosophy,” it has been thought 
desirable to introduce, from the Author's 
“Conversations on Chemistry,” those 
having reference to Heat and Electricity. 
These subjects belong properly to the 
science of Natural Philosophy; and if 

did not originally form part of the 
aa work on that subject, it is to be 
attributed to the fact of the “ Conversa- 


(2 Vols. 14s.), on “ Vegetable - 


6d.). The Thirteenth Edition, thoroughly 


tions on Chemistry” havin; ng been pub 
lished before those on Nat Philosoph 
The present object has been to make t 
work as complete in itself as circumstances 
will admit of. The text has accordingly 
been carefully revised throughout ; 

so much additional matter has been added 
on the subject of Electricity, that this por- 
tion may be said to be altogether new. 


London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE NEW 


EDITION OF BACON’S WORKS. 


Now ready, Vol. V., in 8vo, price 18s. cloth, 


HE WORKS OF FRANCIS BACON, Baron of Verulam, 
Viscount St. Alban, and Lord High Chancellor of England. A New Edition, 
revised and elucidated ; and enlarged by the addition of many pieces not _ 
before. Collected and edited by R. L, Evtrs, M.A., Fellow of Trin. Coll. Camb.; J. 
Sexppine, M.A., of Trin. Coll. Camb.; and D. D. Hearn, Esq., Barvister-at-Law, late 


Fellow of Trin. Coll. Camb. 


Vol, V. now ready, price 18s., 


the division of Bacon’s Philosophical | 
Works, and consists of English transla- | 
tions made by Mr. F. Headlam, and revised | 
by Mr. Spedding, with an Inpex to the | 
five volumes. Vols. I. to IIL, price 18s. 
each, and Vol. IV., price 14s., may also be | 
had. Vol. VI, more than half of which | 


is already in type, will contain a portion | 


of Bacon’s Literary Works, viz., the 
| History of Henry VII. and some other 
historical pieces; the Essays; and the 

Sapientia Veterum—with refaces, 
notes, and translations, all by Mr Sped- 
| din . Vol. VIL. will contain the remainder 

acon’s Literary Works; and also 
“the ry orks, edited by Mr. 

eat! 


London: Loneman and Co,; Sumpxrw and Co.; Hamrutow and Co.; Warrraker 
and Co.; J. Bat; E. Hopason; and Co.; H. G. Bonn ; *Ricuarpson 
Brotuens; Hounston and Co.; ; Bickers and Busa; "Wiis and ‘SormERan; J. 


Cornisx; L. Boorn ; and J. Snow. 


THE = F. METCALFE AND PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S NEW HISTORY 
F GERMAN LITERATURE AND GERMAN READING-BOOK, 
Just published, in Post 8vo, price 7s, 6d. cloth, 
ISTORY OF GEKMAN LITERATURE, based on the German 
‘ork of Vilmar. By the Rev. F. Mzrcaurs, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, 


Also now ready, uniform 


with the above, price 12s, 


THE GERMAN CLASSICS FROM THE FOURTH TO THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY: a German Reading-Book, cracts 


chronologically; with Biographical Noti 
Miter, MA. Ph.D., Fellow of All Souls’; Taylorian Profe 


Literature at Oxford. 
e object of the above two works is to 
pn ga the public at once with a copious 
a History of German Lite- 
rature, and a German Reading-Book, von- 
taining illustrative extracts from the best 
ors, arranged chronologically from 
the fourth century to the present time. 
The First is based on Vilmar's “History 
of German Literature,” which enjoys a 
high reputation in Germany, havin 
reached a sixth edition in a short peri 
of time. It shows when and how i 
individual writers lived, moved, and h 


‘Translations, 


their being: what om they founded 
or belonged to, and the character, scope, 
and influence of their works ; and ‘aa 
care has been taken to make the narrative 
of each succeeding author, his times, &c., 
eep pace with the successive specimens 
of their works exhibited in the Szconp. 
By this method of ne panera it is hoped 
the twin works will prove more clear 
useful and instruct than any 
use an ive, t on 


same subject that has in this 
country. 


London; Longman, Brows, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


RIDDLE’S LATIN DICTIONARIES AND LEXICON. 
New and Cheaper Edition, in square 12mo, price 10s. 6d. bound, 
HE YOUNG SCHOLAR’S LATIN-ENGLISH and | ENGLISH- 
LATIN DICTIONARY. By the Rev, J. E. Rroprx, M.A,, of St. Edmund Hall, 
The LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, price 
6s, 
Separately {the ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, price 5s. 
Also, in 1 Vol., 8vo, price 21s, cloth, 
RIDDLE’S COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DIC- 
TIONARY. New and cheaper Edition. 
The LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, price 15s, 
Separately {the ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, price 7s. 
Also, New and cheaper Edition, in 4to, price 31s. 6d. cloth, 


RIDDLE’S COPIOUS and CRITICAL LATIN-ENGLISH LEXICON, founded on 
the German-Latin Dictionaries of Dr. W. Freund. Second Edition. 


Also, New Edition, in Royal’82mo, price 4s. bound, 
RIDDLE’S DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS BY C. D. YONGE, B.A. 
A New Edition, in 1 Vol., Post 4to, price 21s. 


N ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON: containing all the Greek 
Words used w Se Writers of good authority. By C. D. Yorer, B.A, Second 


tion, thoroughly revised. 
By the same Author, 
A NEW LATIN GRADUS. Fifth Edition, Post 8vo, 9s. 


DICTIONARY OF LATIN EPITHETS. Price 3s. 6d. 
*,* The Larry Grapvus with Dictionary or Errrmets, price 12s. bound. 
London : Lorewaw, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


~~ DRL VALPY’S LATIN GRAMMAR AND GREEK AND LATIN 
DELECTUSES, IMPROVED EDITIONS, 
VArt 8 LATIN DELECTUS, corrected and improved ; with 
new body and New Lexicon. Edited by Rev. J. T. Warre, M.A. 
First Master of the Latin School, Christ’s Hospital......... 12mo, 2s. 6d.; KEY, 3s, 6d, 
VALPY’S LATIN GRAMMAR, with short English Notes. New Edition, ~~ 4 
12mo, 2s. 


VALPY’S GREEK DELECTUS, thoroughly revised by tho Bow. Rev. T. 


; KEY, 2s. 64, 
Valpy’s “ Greek Grammar,” price 6s. 6d. | Longman and Co. 
Into of New and of and.) “School 
's Series of Classical School- | 1858”—which may be had gratis, 
fas by lished by assignment by Messrs. 


London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
NEW AND IMPROVED EDITIONS OF MR. WILLIAM HUGHES'S 
BOOKS, &c. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SCHOOL-BOO 
In Feap. 8vo, with Six coloured Maps, price 7s. 6d, 


Awe MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL, INDUSTRIAL, 
POLITICAL. For the use of Schools and Colleges. By Witt Hveuss, 


Part ce 3s. 6d. cloth, 


W. HUGHES’S MANUAL OF BRITISH GEOGRAPHY, Physical, Industrial, and 
Descriptive. With Four coloured Maps, Feap. 8vo, 2s. 
W. HUGHES’S MANUAL OF ae GEOGRAPHY (Construction 
of Maps, Map-Projections, &c.), price 4s. 
Also, in Gleig’s mh for the use of Beginners, 
W. HUGHES'S CHILD’S FIRST 
W. HUGHES’S GENERAL GEOGRAPH 
W. HUGHES'S GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRiris EMPIRE, 18mo, Is. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-ro 
New Edition, enlarged and improved, in 12mo, price 2s. 7. 
DAMS’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORD-EXPOSITOR; or, Names 
and Terms occurring in the Science of Geography etymologically ‘and otherwise 
explained: with Appendices on Physical Geography, and the tation of the 
most difficult Geographical Names and Terms. 
“ This little book gives the meaning of | can be more useful than to make them 
terms and names of places. acquainted with the terms 
for begi ‘8 in geography | used in the science, without a due know- 
who are not yet able to trace the meaning —_ of which they never can 
_— words from the learned or primitive | understand the subject. We have 
Pm from which they are derived, ! this book ieularly useful in this 
g children geography, nothing | respect.”—. ional Times. 
London: Loyeman, Brown, Green, Loyemans, and 


EW and IMPROVED EDITION 8S of APPROVED SCHOOL- 
BOOKS, by Professor Suttivan, LL.D. (of the Irish National Education Board), 
1. GEOGRAPHY GENERALISED; = an Introduction to Astronomy and Geo- 
2. INTRODUCTION TO GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 4ist Edition ..«.....1s, 
3. THE SPELLING-ROOK. SUPERSEDED. 53rd Edition.................0..000 1s, 4d, 
4. AN ATTEMPT TO SIMPLIFY ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 33rd Edition ...... Is. 
5. A DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 8th Bdition........ ae~ 
6. THE DICTIONARY OF DERIVATIONS. 7th Edition ............cccccceseeeeee 
7. THE LITERARY CLASS-BOOK; or, Readings in English Literature. = 
Edition ..... ; Royal 18mo, 2s. 6d. 
“Dr. Sullivan’s school-books have been | number, are ied vo one 
mainly instrumental in making a name. ciple—that of simplifying the su’ 
for the system of education in the luting 
N Schools.—Irish erly Re- striking ro 
of the science in hand D 


view. 
“Dr. Sullivan’s school-books, seven in | sity Magazine. 
*,* The Circulation of these books in Ireland, Great Britain, and the Colonies, 
amounts to upwards of 149,800 per annum, as the following return, 
Thom and Sen nt 


from Messrs. Alex. 8, the Governme: on 
School: Books have boom | printed in our establishment within the last three years. 
“Ist July, 1858, “ Avex. Tom and Sons.” 


Dublin: M, and J, SuLurvay, 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’"8 NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1, 
The Second Edition of 


EDWARDS’ PERSONAL ADVENTURES DURING THE 
syaees — Post 8vo, price 6s. cloth, is now ready, and may be had 


“For touching incidents, hair-breadth ’seapes, and the pathos of sufferings 
almost incredible, there has ng like this book of ‘ Personal 
Adventures.’ Surely, if fictitious stories of aie have been sold by countless 
t , these adventures, which no the imagination can surpass, 


will find a sympathizing public.”—Atheneum, 


BOURCHIER’S EIGHT MONTHS’ 
AGAINST THE BENGAL SEPOYS DURING THE MUTINY, 1857. With 
Plans. Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 

“A right manly, fair, and forcible statement of events.” —Atheneum. 


3. 
COOPER’S CRISIS IN THE PUNJAB. Post 8vo, with 
Map, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 
“One of the most interesting and spirited books which have sprung out of the 


Sepoy Mutiny.”— Globe. 
Pam 2 with vigour and earnestness, and is full of the most tragic interest.” 
—Economist. 


THE PARSEES OF BOMBAY —' THEIR HISTORY, 
AND CUSTOMS, By Dosasnoy Framszxz. Post 8v0, 
P 


THE CHAPLAIN’S N ARRATIVE OF THE SIEGE OF 
DELHI. By the Rev. J. E. W. Rortoy. Post 8vo, with Plan of the City and 
Siege Works, price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

“A simple and touching statement, which bears the impress of truth in every 
line,” —Atheneum, 


ADDISON’S TRAITS AND STORIES OF ANGLO- 
INDIAN LIFE, Eight IWustrations. Price 5s. cloth, 


KAYE’S LIFE OF LORD METCALFE. New and Cheap 
Edition, 2 Vols. Post 8vo, with Portrait, price 12s. cloth. 
“One of the most valuable biographies of the present day.” —Economist. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 


MR. BENTLEY 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


THE MUaEN IES IN OUDH. An Account of the Mutinies 
in Oudh atid of the Siege of Lucknow Residency; with some Observations on the 
Causes of the Mutiny. By Martin Ric#arp Financial Commissioner 
for Oudh, 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 15s. 


11, 
SERVICE AND ADVENTURE WITH THE KHAKEE 
RESSALAH; OR, MEERUT VOLUNTEER HORSE. During the Mutinies of 
1857-58. By Henry WALLACE Duntor, B.C.S. Post 8vo, with Ilustra- 
tions. (In a few days, 
11, 


SIX MONTHS IN BRITISH BURMAH. By Sa 
T. WurrEr. Post 8vo, with Woodcuts, 10s, 6d. in the 20th, 


MY ESCAPE FROM THE “MUTINIES IN 
A Wounpsp Orriczr, 2 Vols., with Illustrations, 12s, 


A JOURNEY DUB NORTH. By Avovstvs Sata. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE LADIES OF BEVER ZOLLOW. By the Author of 
“Mary Powell.” Second Thousand, 2 


DAY B DAY AT LUCKNOW. Mrs. Casz, widow of 
Regiment. Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


A FRIEND IN NEED. By 1 Manta Frreman. 3 Vols. 


TIMELY RETREAT FROM MEERUT. Tw 
of the 


FRIENDS AT THEIR owN FIRESIDES : a Sto 
People called Quakers. By 


By Mrs. Exxis, Author of “The Women of 
2 va. Feap, 8vo, 12s, 
CURIOSITIES OF N. ATURAL HISTORY, By Faascts 
Maltion, in small with illustrations, 


PHILIP PATERNOSTER: Love Story. 2 Vols. 
Feap. 8vo, 12s, 


of CHRISTIAN CHURCHES and SECTS, 


the Rev. J, B, New 


Vv LE W 
confirmed by Geol 
by 


JTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
tx To Hux Maszsry. 


CAMPAIGN 


This day is published, in 4 Vols. Dem: price with a copious Index, 
and illustrated by 32 Steel and Woodeuts, 


THE POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE REVOLUTION OF 1638, 
By CHARLES KNIGHT. 
No, XXXIIL., being the First Number of Vol. V., will be published on the 30th Sept. 
LONDON: ¥ AND EVA’ 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 
THE LITERARY GAZETTE; 
UNDER ENTIRELY NEW MANAGEMENT, 
AND PERMANENTLY ENLARGED TO THIRTY-TWO PAGES, 


Is Published every Saturday Morning in time for the Early Mails. 
Paice Fourrence ; StaMpgp, FIVEPBNCE. 


OFFICE, No, 4, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, 
Where Communications should be sent, and Advertisements will be received. 


HE CONTINENTAL nt Ll No. XXIV., AUGUST 11th, 
1858, contains—1. The Liberal Party in France.—2. The a Consular 
Service.—3. The Fétes at Cherbourg.—4. Foreign Corres age Brussels, 
Berlin, and Florence.—5, Review of the Week.—6. ag nee-—Miscel- 
laneous.—7. Reviews of Metcalfe’s History of Guten I Miiller’s 
German Classics; De Sacy’s Collected Writings; and of Current ont Litetature. 
The “Continental Review” is published every Wednesday (price 6d.; stamped, 74.), 
by Wrxt1am Francis Granam, at 1a, Bedford-street, Stran d, London. 


NEWS FROM INDIA. 


‘Tue HOMEWARD MAIL is published within a few hours 
after the arrival of each Overland Mail, and contains full and authentic Official 
details of the latest — ence from India, China, and the Eastern ie Tedin’s 


valuable Original Correspondence from Officers engaged on field service in 
official cation of “Civil and Military Appointments, tions, 
Furloughs, &c., of each Presidency, and of the Naval Service. 


As a Journal of reference, the “ Homeward Mail” will afford a more comprehensive 
and interesting record of Eastern Intelligence than can be found in any other news- 
paper published in this ne. 

e First VotumE of this Newspaper was completed at the close of the year 1857, 
The subscription to the “ Homeward Mail” is 24s. per ——r payable in advance. 
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